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Rare Hickock CRT Tester took a first prize in 
the Old Equipment Contest. 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


uring the past several years I have 
DPD given a lot of thought to how global 

warming and weather changes 
might affect our museum. Most of us have 
experienced changes in radio propagation 
and skip distances caused by ionosphere al- 
titude changes. An increase in the occur- 
rence of earthquakes, strong hurricanes and 
regional flooding is a common subject of 
recent news reports. 

My concern began several weeks after I 
purchased the route 5 and 20 property that 
we refer to as AWA building one. A “once 
in a century rain” caused the banks of two 
drainage ditches to overflow and two 
inches of water entered the building. 

Seventy-two antique dealers were rent- 
ing space in the building at the time but a 
quick response by two local volunteer fire 
companies swept the water away for a min- 
imum of damage to the venders’ items. Few 
items had been sitting on the floor. The 
minimal damage was compensated by of- 
fering a month’s free rent. 

To avoid further problems, the ditches 
were cleared of debris and the 5 & 20 cul- 
verts cleared of silt. Drainage was im- 


proved in our parking 
lot. The Town of 
Bloomfield was very 
cooperative. Unfortu- 
nately town jurisdic- 
tion ends at the center 
of the highway and those responsible for the 
completion never responded. 

Last month we experienced a second 
“once in a century rain.” The building was 
similarly entered by water but with little 
damage since the antique dealers are no 
longer there and construction for the mu- 
seum had just begun. It is obvious that steps 
will have to be taken to avoid similar occur- 
rences in an unpredictable future. 

One plan is to raise the floor of building 
one and install floor heating at the same 
time. This would be much more efficient 
and quieter than the current fan heating sys- 
tem. I plan to hold the property that I plan to 
gift in my name until this project is com- 
pleted to avoid this cost being assumed by 
the museum. Buildings two and three are at 
a higher elevation and therefore safe from 
any flooding problems. 


—Tom Peterson 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


LEON HILLMAN, W2JXJ 
The Early Development of Magnetic 
Recording 

Leon is a Registered (NJ) Professional 
Engineer with a career spanning over a half- 
century. He has been licensed as W2JXJ 
since 1936. He holds a degree in Electrical 
Engineering from NYU (evening division) 
and pursued advanced studies following ser- 
vice in the U.S. Army Air Force during 
World War II. He has been a section head at 
the U.S. Army Signal Engineering Lab at 
Ft. Monmouth, NJ, a Research Associate in 
the EE Department at NYU, and Chief En- 
gineer of Production Research Corp. 

In 1957 Leon organized his own com- 


pany, Automation Dynamics. The firm de- 
veloped antenna designs for aircraft and 
built instrumentation systems for atmos- 
pheric research. Later the company con- 
ducted test equipment projects for the U.S. 
space programs that sent the first men into 
space and to the moon. His biography ap- 
pears in Who’s Who in America and Who’s 
Who in Science and Engineering. 


P.A. KINZIE 
The Donle Radio Tubes, Part I—Early Tube 
Developments and the Improvement of Fila- 
ment Emissivity 

Like many of us, Kinzie became fasci- 
nated with all things electrical as a pre-teen. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


ell, the SOth AWA Convention is 

\ N / now history and, as usual, we will 

try to capture some of the high- 

lights on the pages of this issue. As always 

it was a very busy several days, with more 

seminars than ever and additional dining 

events, such as the International Dinner, 

Italian Buffet and the free Pizza/Dance 

party supplementing the traditional Mem- 
bers’ Banquet and Ladies Luncheon. 

The all-day auction included many items 
from a couple of estates in addition to the 
usual individual lots. During the time I sat 
in on the auction, I could see that there were 
items to suit every level of collecting inter- 
est, including many bargains. 

Many people commented to me that, in 
spite of all the activities, this convention 
seemed to be an unusually relaxed one— 
something I noticed myself. It was a good 
time and I’m already looking forward to 
next year’s event! For more reminiscences, 
see Convention Organizer Roy Wilde- 
muth’s Convention Doings item in the 
‘Membership News” column. 

We have almost reached the bottom of a 
large backlog of feature articles submitted 


He began serious reading on the subject and 
acquired an interest in crystal radios that is 
with him today. 

He graduated from the University of Col- 
orado in 1952 with a BS in Engineering 
Physics, then got a job in test engineering at 
Convair, later a division of General Dynam- 
ics, in San Diego. While working full time he 
enrolled in a night school graduate degree 
program at UCLA, earning an MS in Engi- 
neering in 1959. At Convair, he became re- 
sponsible for the installation and operation of 
ground-test instrumentation in support of new 
aircraft development tests for the Air Force 
and the Navy. Later this included early devel- 
opment testing for the Atlas ICBM program. 
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by members—and we extend apologies to 
those who had to wait what might have 
seemed like an unusually long time for pub- 
lication. But we’re caught up now and this 
would be a great time for you to submit that 
Journal article you may have been thinking 
about. If you would like to query me in ad- 
vance, please contact me at mfellis@ 
alum.mit.edu 

Speaking of submissions, we’ll soon be 
working on the fourth issue of The AWA 
Gateway. Those of you who haven’t yet re- 
viewed our new, free, publication, which is 
intended to stimulate interest in antique radio 
and the AWA, the first three issues are 
downloadable from at our AWA website 
www.antiquewireless.org. So far, most of 
the material has been supplied by staff—but 
we would like for members, eventually, to 
have a major role in supplying material. 

So if you have an idea for an article that 
would stimulate interest in our fascinating 
hobby—even if it’s only a short history of 
how you became interested in it and the 
things you most enjoy about it. Query me by 
e-mail or send a tweet to @A WAGateway. 

—Marc Ellis, NN9EWSJ 


Kinzie continued at Convair until 1962, 
and then moved to Rocketdyne’s Research 
Department near Los Angeles. Development 
of the large liquid propellant rocket engines 
for the Apollo Project was well under way at 
that time, and he developed sensors and cali- 
bration equipment for measuring the high 
temperature and heat flow conditions pro- 
duced in the engines. This effort continued 
until after the first lunar landing in 1969. 

During the 1970s Kinzie was employed at 
two other engineering companies and wrote 
a book on thermocouples for temperature 
measurement (published by John Wiley & 
Sons in 1973). After 1980, he worked in a 

(continued on page 18) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this column. Letters 
may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The statements made by our corre- 
spondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the views of either the AWA Journal staff or the 


Antique Wireless Association. 


IN FISHING OR COLLECTING 
IT’S FELLOWSHIP 
THAT REALLY COUNTS 


I first subscribed to the Old Timer’s Bul- 


letin in 1983, about a year or two after I had 
become passionate about fly fishing for 
trout. In those days nothing could keep me 
from the streamside. I fished early and into 
the day. I was back on the water in the after- 
noon and into the dusk. I tied countless flies 
of countless varieties and tried all the tech- 
niques that I could. Similarly, I searched out 
countless radios and bits and pieces through 
dusty second hand shops and old garages. I 
scrubbed and I polished and glowed in the 
glory of my efforts. 

These days I still love my fishing but I’m 
rather relaxed about it. If a trout should ho- 
nour me with an interest in my fly, it’s a 
bonus. If it doesn’t, there’s always the 
streamside, the blue wrens in the bushes and 
the sigh of the wind in the river oaks. 

And at night in our club cabin, around the 
stove, there is the companionship, the 
laughter, tall tales and true. 

I still collect the occasional radio and I 
still love my crystal sets but as I sat at the re- 
cent Convention Banquet Table, sharing sto- 
ries and laughter with my newfound friends, 
I was thinking, this is what it’s all about. I 
should have got up then and aired my 
thoughts, but I didn’t, perhaps I can now. 

Thank you to all! 

DAN BEDFORD 

Brisbane, Australia 


DELUGE, WASH IS REALLY 
DELUGE WASH, AZ 
GO FIGURE! 


I very much enjoyed reading the Kinzie 


article about Lenzite detectors in the 
January 2011 AWA Journal. . 

My wife’s family is from the mineral belt 
in the northern Washington Cascades, so 
your mention that Lenzite came from “Del- 
uge, WA” really sparked my interest. Other 
radio materials, including talc for making 
high-quality radio insulators and a variety 
of precious metals have been mined in 
northern Washington at various times, and 
I’ve done a fair amount of research as part 
of my general interest in radio history. 

By going on Google today, I was able to 
find images of several of the Mining Hand- 
books cited in your story and read the min- 
ing reports. However, despite my best ef- 
forts, | was unable to find any mention of 
the town or mining district of Deluge in the 
State of Washington. 

A story in the Mohave County Miner 
about Lenzite finally explained the mystery. 
Apparently “Deluge, Wash” is actually 
“Deluge Wash, Arizona!” 

This makes a whole lot of sense consid- 


ering that Lenzite was produced by an Ari- 


zona company. It also better explains state- 
ments such as “[samples] had been ob- 
tained...from a location in the Cedar Mining 
District, Mohave County, AZ.” They were 
talking about the Deluge Wash, all along. 

A quick recheck of the web, confirmed 
the existence of Deluge Wash, Arizona and 
it is apparently not far from Mr. Kinzie’s lo- 
cation in Kingman. 

I hope that you find this information help- 
ful. Thanks again for the intepeeriaa article. 

DAN HOWARD 

Milwaukie, OR 


This information was acknowledged with 


thanks by Author Phil Kinzie, who agrees 
with Dan’s premise. 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


XAWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 


it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 
P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


Nov. 5 (tentative) Dec. 3-4 & 10-11 
CC-AWA Fall Swap —. 20111 Bruce Kelley 
Meet Memorial 1929 QSO Party 


Nov. 6 Jan. 18-19 & 21-22 
AWA Trustees 2012 Linc Cundall 
Meeting Memorial CW Contest 


Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


atl’ 


ar 


CC-AWA FALL SWAP MEET 
November 5 (tentative) 
Greensboro, NC 

For details, visit the CC-AWA web page at 
cc-awa.org. 

Za sS 


ar 


AWA TRUSTEES MEETING 
November 6 

At the Media Center (Building 2) of the fu- 
ture AWA Electronic Communications Mu- 
seum complex at 6925 Rts. 5 & 20 (intersec- 
tion with Rt. 444), Bloomfield, NY. Begins 
at 1 p.m. 


2011 BRUCE KELLEY MEMORIAL 
1929 QSO PARTY 
December 3-4 and 10-11 


OS. 
AWA 
SS 


See the “Amateur Radio” column in this 
2012 LINC CUNDALL MEMORIAL 
CW CONTEST 


issue. 
SZ 
January 18-19 and 21-22 


See the “Amateur Radio” column in this 
issue. 


Recurring Meetings 
¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 


(ARCI)—Meets bi-monthly. Meets gener- 
ally held at the American Legion Hall, Carol 
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Stream IL but meets in June in conjunction 
with the 6-Meter Club of Illinois at the Du- 
page County Fairgrounds and once per year 
for Radiofest at the Willowbrook Illinois 
Holiday Inn. Check website for schedules, 
details and maps.) Contacts: President, Olin 
Schuler oshuler@comcast.net; Club 
Public Contact, Art Bilski, 630-739-1060, 
clubinfo@antique-radios.org. Website 
www. antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio— 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above 
address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

¢ California Historical Radio Society— 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society—Meets on the third Wednesday of 
each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts 
four ““mini-swap-meets” each year (in Jan- 
uary, May, July and October) plus an an- 
nual conference, “Spring Meet in the Car- 
olinas,” on the 4th weekend in March. Ex- 
ecutive committee meets approximately 
quarterly. For more info, visit the web site 
at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, W4RON, Chapter President, 
P.O. Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106- 
3015; phone (704) 289-1166; e-mail 
W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 


* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.— 
Meets at 7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of 
each month at Devry Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 1350 Alum Creek Rd., Columbus. (1- 
70 Exit 103B.) Contact: Barry Gould (614) 
777-8534. 

© Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club— 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of each month. Location: 
Telford Community Center on Hamlin Ave. 
in Telford, PA. Annual dues: $15.00, which 
includes a subscription to the club’s monthly 
newsletter The Oscillator. For more info con- 
tact Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901. 
Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 
6400 Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. 
Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 
gram. Annual two day convention held in 
February includes three auctions, old equip- 
ment contest, technical talks, swap meet, 
and awards banquet. One day MEGA auc- 
tions held in the spring and fall. A newslet- 
ter, The Grid Leak, is published bi-monthly. 
Event postings, announcements, photos and 
other features are available on HVRA web 
site: www.hvra.org. Membership is $20/yr. 


REGIONAL MEETING REPS 

Floyd Paul, W6THU 
To Be Announced 
Paul Mooney, K4KRE 


California 
Canada 


Herman Gross 

Ronald Roach 

Ron Lawrence, W4RON 
David Moore (Houston) 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received 
high marks from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely- 
illustrated 60-page AWA history available for those who would like extra copies 
or those who were not members at the time of distribution and didn't receive 
one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no limit. But once they're gone they're 
gone—so act now if you are interested! Send your check to Antique Wireless 
Association, Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS | | 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE = 
Cost: $500 (U.S.), $600 (elsewhere.) Make out your 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, Houston 
TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 713- 
721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono 
Society—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 
p.m. Meeting, swap meet, and membership 
info: Peter DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 
25 Co. Rt. 51, Campbell Hall, NY 10916. 
(914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society— 
Meets quarterly in Feb., May, Aug. and 
Oct. Flea market, old equipment contest 
and auction at all events. The JHRS Bulletin 
has been published quarterly since 1971. 
For meet details and information about the 
club and our Indiana Historic Radio Mu- 
seum in Ligonier, IN. see our website at 
www.indianahistoricalradio.org, contact 
Herman Gross, W9ITT, at 1705 Gordon 
Dr., Kokomo, IN 46902-5977 (765) 459- 
8308, or email w9itt@ sbcglobal.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club—This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
June and November. Annual flea market 
held in Guelph, Ontario in September in 
conjunction with the Toronto club. Contact: 
Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IIA, RR#2, 
Alma, Ontario, Canada NOBI1AO. (519) 
638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan Luo at 
lvrceditor@ yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC)—Meets monthly, usually on the 

(continued on page 10) 
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With the Chapters 


s I write this it’s Sunday night of the 
A Day weekend. I spent Fri- 

day and all day Saturday at the 
Shelby/Dallas hamfest. It is one of the old- 
est in the Southeast; I think this was their 
55th anniversary. I’ve been attending since 
my high school electronics teacher, Rick 
Bilbro K4KAV, took me for my first visit in 
1970. I think ’ve missed only three since 
then. There are so many CC-AWA mem- 
bers there that we could almost call it a club 
event. 

Our Summer Swap Meet in Valdese took 
place just a few weeks ago. There was a rain 
forecast for that Saturday so the attendance 
was much lighter than normal. This was also 
the first CC-AWA event I’ve ever missed. I 
normally ride-share with Robert Lozier but 
he was busy getting ready to leave for 
Rochester and I didn’t feel comfortable dri- 
ving that far by myself without someone to 
talk to to help keep me awake. Some of the 
new drugs the doc has me on for my bad 
back and arthritis tend to make me sleepy. 

The long overdue issue of The Carolina 
Antenna 1s at the printer and due to be in the 
mail later this week. Judy Edwards did a 
fantastic job putting this one together. 
There are pages and more pages of color 
photos of the CC-AWA Annual conference 
“Antique Radio Charlotte.” The long over- 
due part is completely my fault. Judy had 
asked me for my president’s column a long 
time ago. I got started on it and then it 
slipped through the cracks while I was plan- 
ning for the next annual conference. . 

The plans for the Charlotte conference 
and the conference-within-a-conference 
(“The Charlotte International Cryptologic 
Symposium’’) have really taken on a life of 
their own. The folks at the Sheraton hotel, 
our home for the past 17 years, called me 
last in July asking how to handle people 
from the UK and Europe who were calling 
to make room reservations eight months be- 
fore the event. 

Our list of speakers, already containing 
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seriously big names in =“ 

the crypto world, had grown to the 

point where we felt that we couldn’t handle 
any more. But people whom we just 
couldn’t turn down continued to turn up. 

Among those who will be speaking are 
Debbie Desch Anderson, daughter of Joe 
Desch, the man who designed the US Navy 
“Cryptanalytic Bombe,” is speaking and 
showing the documentary: “The Dayton 
Codebreakers;” Richard Brisson, who is re- 
tired from the Communications Security Es- 
tablishment Canada (CSEC, Canada’s ver- 
sion of our NSA) will be giving several pre- 
sentations; Jerry McCarthy of the UK, a 
software programmer who has developed a 
three-rotor Enigma simulator and a simula- 
tor for the SZ42/Tunny machine will speak; 
Jim Oram will give a presentation on his 
“Bletchley Park 70th Enigma Reunion” 
video as well as talks on restoration methods 
for Enigma machines; Retired Col. Bill 
Williams of the NSA’s Center for Crypto- 
logic History has told us they’re working on 
something special for Charlotte; David 
Hamer of the National Cryptologic Museum 
Foundation will give a talk about the mu- 
seum and their work to save crypto history. 

This is going to be a historical event— 
the FIRST ever of its kind in the US that is 
open to the public. The next event on our 
calendar is the Fall Swap Meet in 
Jamestown NC. Jamestown was our first 
mini meet and normally is one of our best. 
Brad Jones, who also is the auctioneer for 
the Charlotte conference, will handle both 
the main Friday auction and the Saturday 
“Radio Rescue” end of swap auction. 

We look forward to seeing everyone at 
the 2012 “Antique Radio Charlotte.” Mark 
your calendars NOW so you don’t forget it. 

As always you can find detailed informa- 
tion on all of CC-AWA events on our web 
page at CC-AWA.ORG. 

73, Ron Lawrence w4ron 
P.O. Box 3015 Matthews, NC 28106-3015 
704-289-1166 (home) 704-056-8819 (cell) 
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AWA NETS 


(EASTERN TIME) 


PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: various); 
3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 

(Also runs on Sat.—same time) 


MONDAY: 
*1945 kHz +, SSB or AM, 8 p.m., (NCS Joe 
Cro, N3IBX) 


TUESDAY: 

14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
WOFXY) 

3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 

The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 

3837 kHz + kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. NCS: Mon. 
W3JW; Wed. WA2TWS; Fri. W3GMS 

“After some 14 months of operation, the AWA 
Top Band 160 meter net is alive and flourishing. 
However, the published frequency, 1900 kHz, is 
running into significant interference problems, 
and the decision has been made to QSY to 1945 
kHz. This is still being evaluated, but seems to 
work much better. Anyone wishing to check in is 
advised to listen on 1945, Monday evenings, at 8 
p.m. Eastern time. It is an open net, and everyone 
is welcome. 


CW 
DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, 
informal. Check both frequencies for activity 
and join in, or call AWA de (your call) and see 
what you stir up. First WEDNESDAY of each 
month, 8 p.m., 7050 kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 
MONDAY, 7:00 p.m. (NCS: N2WZS) 
Receive 145.110 MHz 
Transmit 144.510 MHz 
110.9 PL 


third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shans0la@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@verizon.net. Website 
www.maarc.org 

° New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets 
second Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds 
three annual swap meets. Visit the website, 
www.njarc.org or contact Phil Vourtsis, 13 
Cornell PI., Manalapan, NJ 07726, (732) 446- 
2427, pvourtsis@optonline.net. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul)—hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an an- 
nual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which 
includes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site 
at www.northlandantiqueradioclub.com. 

* Northwest Vintage Radio Society- 
meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Sat. in May. For more informa- 
tion, contact Mike McCrow 503-730-4639; 
e-mail: tranny53@comcast.net. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors— 
Meets second Saturday of each month, (ex- 
cept for April, October, and December), at 
Hometown Buffet, 3900 NW 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. Din- 
ner/Socializing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap 
meets on second Saturday in April and Octc- 
ber at 8 a.m., Midwest City Community Cen- 
ter, 100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, 
OK. Membership $15/year including 
monthly Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets 
monthly (except June and July) in the 
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Conference Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Bax- 
ter Rd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Contact: 
Lea Barker at (613) 829-1804 or check www. 
ovrc.org. Membership: $10 Canadian/yr. 

* The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiquera- 
dios. org, email President Chris Wells at ra- 
dioactiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone 
Treasurer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 


Convention Doings 


Dear AWA Friends, 

This is the fourth time I have written 
about the AWA Convention and the 50th 
time it has been written about. 

This year’s Convention was a very spe- 
cial one. I think you all felt it. It is hard to 
put into words. Mark Ellis coined the term 
“Total Immersion” when we wrote our ad- 
vertising copy last year and that is exactly 
what happened this year. 

I remember my first Convention as a mu- 
seum volunteer. I set up an exhibit of mili- 
tary radios using dynamotors. “Real Radios 
have Motors” I called it. In one evening I 
talked to more fellow enthusiasts than I had 
in my entire life before then. This year was 
the same. For five days I felt like I was liv- 
ing in a world of collectors and enthusiasts. 

We had some real firsts this year. It was 
the longest Convention yet, and we initiated 
a true International spirit. The International 
dinner was very well attended not just by the 
guests from afar, but from our U.S. folks who 
wanted to see and hear what these people had 
to say. I am remiss if I do not thank Anders 
Widell for his co-authorship of this new and 
very fine addition to our Convention. 
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Paragon Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap 
meet. Membership, $18/year. Write 
SPARK Inc., P.O. Box 292111, Kettering, 
OH 45429; e-mail sparkinc@juno.com or 
call John Pansing at (937) 299-9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. e-mail 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC.htm 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. 
For details visit our website www.vrps.org, 
or by contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent 
at (817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net 


Bob Hobday again brought us fine enter- 
tainment with Blue Jimmy at the pizza party 
on Wednesday night. One young new mem- 
ber said to me “AWA ROCKS.” I love to 
hear that. We need to “rock” and get these 
young vital folks into our organization. 

Thursday night we debuted a new Buffet. 
What a great place to spend the evening 
after the first day of the flea market. Great 
food and great company. A chance to un- 
wind. And all you can eat! 

Our Banquet keynote speaker this year is 
a special guy. He took a rather reluctant per- 
son and threw him into the job of running 
the 2008 Convention. That person was me 
and it has been my honor to do so since then. 
The special guy is Bruce Roloson, who, as- 
sisted by Richard Ransley and Lauren Peck- 
ham, took us through a slide show describ- 
ing 50 years of AWA Conventions. Lots of 
things have changed over 50 years but the 
important things have remained the same. 

The AWA Auction this year saw the 
usual large quantity of donations as well as 
some estates. It was a marathon event be- 
ginning at 7:00 a.m. (yes we heard you) and 
finishing about 2:00 p.m. I think the auction 
workers deserve a great deal of credit for 

(continued on page 18) 
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AT THE MUSEUME 


Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Assistant Curator 
Media Librarian 


Lauren Peckham 
Assistant Curator 


Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 
Assistant Curator 


Thomas Peterson, Jr. 
Director 


Robert Hobday, N2EVG 
Deputy Director 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator 
Accesion Committee Chairman 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Operations Manager 


Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 
Associate Curator 
Registrar 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
Assistant Curator 


Ed Gable, K2MP 
Curator Emeritus 
Historian 


Treasurer 


From Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR, 
Curator 


e have just 

\ N / closed the 

books on the 
2011 Annual AWA 
Convention. Many of us 
who worked at the Con- 
vention were tired but 
pleased with the results. 
A number of you commented that this con- 
vention had more of a social feel than in 
previous years. That was the plan for this 
year. We wanted for there to be more time 
to talk and get to know each other. 

We also wanted more direct program- 
ming from our international members. The 
programs that they put on were outstand- 
ing. One of the comments that I heard sev- 
eral times was “I learned more this year 
than any other in recent memory.” A great 
job by the international members and all the 
other presenters! 


Museum Volunteers Help Run 
Convention 


I would like to point out that many of the 
AWA Museum volunteers participated in 
running the Convention. These included 
Roy Wildermuth (Convention Chairperson, 
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Assistant Registrar 
Stan Avery, WM3D 


Museum Store Manager 


For all inquiries about the Museum and its oper- 
ation, contact Museum Curator Bruce D. Rolo- 
son, W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 2 
Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 13732, e-mail 
broloson@ stny.rr.com. The AWA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 501(c)3 
charitable organization. 


Registration Chairperson, planning team 
member); Bob Hobday (Convention Master 
of Ceremonies, Hotel Contract Administra- 
tor, planning team member, auction helper, 
Chairman of membership meeting); Lynn 
Bisha (program introduction, auction 
helper, membership meeting staff, planning 
team Member); Ron Roach (museum open 
house planner, auction worker, membership 
meeting staff); Bruce Roloson (hotel oper- 
ations and planning, membership meeting 
staff, estate planning for auction, auction 
helper, Awards Planner, planning team 
member); Stan Avery (oversee cash, pay- 
ment of bills, final cash flow report). 

Other members of the volunteer staff 
working at the convention were: Duncan 
Brown, Mike Csontos, Ed Gable, Joe 
Granica, Jim and Felicia Kreuzer, Sandy 
MacMillan, Lauren Peckham, Dick Rans- 
ley, Ron Walker, Dan Waterstraat, Warren 
Wiedemann, Barney and Jane Wooters. 
Many thanks to all of you who help make 
this Convention a memorable one. 


Estate Donation and Disposal 


At this Convention we were able to bring 
to the auction a large truckload of equipment 
made available by three wives of members 
who have passed on. These ladies were great 
to work with and I am glad the year we 
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worked together paid off for them as well as 
us. This is collection recycling at its best. 
One of the services we offer our members is 
assisting their families with planning of do- 
nation or disposal of their collections. This 
is becoming a very important part of our ac- 
tivities over past two years. 

AWA will shortly be receiving the dona- 
tion of a large collection from another es- 
tate. This new donation, which includes 
many fine pieces, will double the size of the 
display planned for the new museum. I plan 
to show photos of some of the highlights in 
the next issue of the Journal. 

One of the problems that we are having is 
providing for the storage of equipment 
while the new museum takes shape. Opera- 
tions Manager Ron Roach is working on 
plans to arrange for both temporary and 
long-term storage. 


From Ron Roach (W2FUD 
Museum Operations Manager 


Water Incursion at Museum Building 


On the Sunday just prior to the opening 
of the AWA Annual Convention, runoff 
from heavy rains caused an incursion of 
water into our future museum building. 
This was swiftly handled by the sustained 
efforts of a number of our Tuesday volun- 
teers, who responded to an emergency tele- 
phone tree alert. 

During Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, all 
carpeting and base molding was removed, 
as well as a few inches of drywall at floor 
level. All material that was being stored in 
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the building, including lumber, steel shelv- 
ing, radio tubes and CRTs was cleaned, 
dried, and placed in an elevated position. 
This work was completed just in time to 
welcome the visit of Conference attendees on 
Tuesday afternoon. As previously planned, 
the visitors were treated to tours of the new 
museum campus as well as the currently op- 
erating museum in the Bloomfield Academy 
building. Professional cleaning and fogging 
of the building took place the following week. 


Special Museum Tours 


Although the formal Academy Museum 
visitor season ended at the close of Septem- 
ber, a number of special tours have been 
scheduled during the following few 
months. The Rochester DX Association has 
planned its October meeting around a tour 
of the Museum campus and the Rochester 
VHF group has arranged to gather at the 
campus for their November meeting. 

A Rochester theater group, The Penfield 
Players, has requested a tour of the campus 
prior to its latest production in November. 
The group also requested a period radio to 
be used as a production prop. Lynn Bisha 
prepared a Canadian Marconi radio for the 
purpose and, working with Bob Hobday, 
developed a print and artifact display to be 
shown while the production is running. 

During September, prior to the onset of 
inclement weather, Dan Waterstraat and 
Bob Hobday smoothed and filled irregular- 
ities and pot holes on both sides of the fu- 
ture museum driveway. This work was 
done in anticipation of its use during the 
tours and the Tuesday volunteer activities. 
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THE VACUUM TUBE 


EDITED BY LUDWELL A. SIBLEY, 102 MCDONOUGH RD., GOLD HILL, OR 97525-9626 
PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. COPYRIGHT © 2011 LUDWELL A. SIBLEY. 


The First Metal GE Tubes 


he definitive study of the origins of 

the all-metal receiving tube appeared 

in this journal in the mid-‘70s [1]. 

The author, Bro. Patrick Dowd, interviewed 

former engineers from RCA. He described 

the joint General Electric-RCA origin of 

the metal design in detail. However, with 

help from other sources, it is possible to 

cover a new aspect of the story, the produc- 
tion of very early metal tubes by GE. 


Origins Simplified 

Hoping not to oversimplify, the basic 
idea is that tube designers at GE, looking 
for a “unique selling proposition” for their 
re-entry into radio production for the 1935 


RCA’s first steel-stamped metal tubes 
(stampings whitened for clarity). Includes 
both versions of the 5Z4 and the abandoned 
6DS. 
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season, found that a tube could be built in a 
steel shell. They went through various pro- 
totypes in 1933-34 and came up with de- 
signs for tubes to equip all the positions in 
a receiver. 

At that point, RCA owned the former GE 
tube plant at Harrison, NJ. This was a result 
of a 1930 transfer that was part of an an- 
titrust settlement [2]. GE had a tube-devel- 
opment facility at their Nela Park (Cleve- 
land) lamp plant, but RCA was clearly bet- 
ter equipped for production. 

RCA management agreed on a venture to 
complete development of the metal tube 
and go into manufacture. They abandoned a 
promising development of their own, the 
“bullet” tube. The latter, of which 20-some 
types were in the works, was a metal-glass 
design (glass bulb inside a metal shell) 
using a small, early version of the RCA- 
patented octal base. 

“Technology transfer” occurred late in 
1934. RCA secretively equipped part of the 
Harrison works with new machinery, in- 
cluding an electrical welder to join the tube 
shell to its base ring. In the following seven 
months, RCA engineers worked out pro- 
duction techniques, starting with dismally 
low yields [3] from leaky lead-out seals, 
low emission, and other troubles. 

A little later, the situation had improved 
enough so that GE and RCA could hold an 
announcement meeting for receiver makers 
at Harrison on April 1, 1935. Industry reac- 
tion varied wildly. Some receiver makers 
(Atwater Kent and Stromberg-Carlson, say) 
signed up, Crosley put out a press release 
praising RCA’s product, whereas Philco bit- 
terly denounced it to their dealer network. 

GE’s receivers, by contract, were to use 
RCA-made tubes through 1936. Some inde- 
pendent tube makers (Ken-Rad especially) 
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bought machinery and went into produc- 
tion. Others, apparently seeking to avoid 
plant investment at a time of great overca- 
pacity in the industry, adopted the MG 
(metal-glass) design and called it the “per- 
fected metal tube.” Proponents of the MG 
design included Triad and Arcturus. 

The first RCA production was steel- 
stamped (no ink) with the RCA “meatball,” 
the designation “Radiotron / Made in U. S. 
A. / Cunningham,” and type number in an 
octagon. The line consisted of nine types, 
including two versions of the 5Z4 rectifier. 
A tenth type, the 6D5 power triode, was 
abandoned early. 

The metal design came under cost com- 
petition from octal-based glass tubes. 
RCA’s intention was to use metal in all new 
types and to duplicate some existing types 
in metal. The 1C5, 6C8, and 617, familiar 
to us as glass “G” types, were planned as 
metals. So was the A2016, a repackaging of 
the original “single-plate” 2A3 in an over- 
sized shell of 14" diameter. 

Bell Labs apparently bought a shell 
welder and experimented with the metal 
concept. Their people were originally 
unimpressed with the idea, but seized on it 
ca. 1940 in designing the famous 723A/B 
radar klystron of WWII. Sylvania coun- 
tered with their glass Loktal design in 1938, 
and RCA fought back with miniature tubes 
the next year. 


Early GE Production 
What’s not widely appreciated is that GE 


— 


GE-branded 6C5 with eyelet lead-out seals, 
steel exhaust tube, and plain base. 


made metal tubes in parallel with RCA for 
a while [4]. The Nela Park works was the 
site. This may have been done as protec- 
tion in case RCA couldn’t overcome the 
production problems. A few apparently 
GE-made tubes are still “out there” in col- 
lector circles. 

The GE “family photo” shows some of 
these. They are distinctive in several ways: 

A. Stamped in orange ink on the shell are 
the type number in a circle, the GE mono- 
gram, “GENERAL / ELECTRIC” in a 
Deco-ish font, “Made in U.S. A.,” and “LI- 
CENSED AS STATED ON CARTON.” 
The license notice is softer than RCA’s 
“LICENSED ONLY AS INDICATED ON 
CARTON.” 

B. The base is plain, without the molded- 
in license notice used by essentially every- 
body else. 

C. An original-style two-part shell is 


i 
as 


GE orange-stamped metals: 6A8, 6C5, 6F5, and two 6K7 variants. 
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used, with a weld seam between the shell 
and base ring. . 

D. On the 6C5S, the shell is the early-style 
stepped design. 

E. The tubes generally have the original- 
style individual eyelet seals for the leads 
and the steel exhaust tube, such as were 
used by RCA before converting to the 
glass-button-stem construction about 1936. 
The button stem had lead-out wires molded 
into a disc of glass and a glass exhaust tube. 
Not all these GE tubes seem to be eyeletted. 

Per suggestions from collectors Bob 
Deuel and Jim Cross, a strong magnet was 
used to detect the steel exhaust tube inside 
the locating key. It appeared to be present 
on six out of nine tubes examined. (Today’s 
small rare-earth magnets are the best for 
this use, but a conventional carpenter’s 
stud-finder also works. 

Efficacy of the magnet idea was con- 
firmed by gently prying the base off one 
sample. This trick does not work on the 
“single-ended” metal series (6SK7 and the 
like) because, while using button stems, they 
have a steel shield inside the locating key.) 

To get an idea of the relative original use 
of these tubes by GE (independent of who 


1935 1936 

Tube 10models 17 models 
5W4 3 6 
5Z4 6 6 
6A8 4 11 
6C5 2 2 

FS 6 8 
6F6 if 29 
6H6 3 11 
6J7 / 4 
6K7 4 18 
6L6 3 
6L7 1 2 
6Q7 2 
6X5 1 
25A6 1 
25Z6 1 
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made them), here is a tabulation of the 
tubes used in the 1935 and 1936 model 
years. The “original nine” types are shown 
underlined. 

These are “hash totals” reflecting only 
the number of times that a particular tube 
appeared in the schematics in the Rider 
manuals. They do suggest the relative pop- 
ularity of a given tube. The survival of 
tubes to the present is “modulated” by the 
failure rate: early 5Z4s and 6F6s, being 
power tubes, did not hold up well, and are 
relatively rare now (based on experience 
with the RCA steel-stamped line), while 
6A8s and 6K7s were survivors. 

The RCA product appeared in radios of 
several makers besides RCA Victor, while 
the GE version may have been restricted to 
their own sets. No tube has yet been seen 
with a setmaker’s private brand and distinc- 
tive GE features like the plain base. 

GE had a special carton for the renewal 
market. Its design featured the GE mono- 
gram, “RADIO TUBE,” and “The original 
metal tube designed and developed by 
GENERAL ELECTRIC.” 

At any rate, it appears that the tube world 
has a new collectible. The RCA tubes are 
uncommon but available here-and-there. 
The GE ones are simply rare. “Collect the 
set!” 
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The First DEM Vibroplex Ad 


John’s column is a little shorter than usual 
this time because, as a power company em- 
ployee, most of his attention has been com- 
mandeered by the high winds and flooding 
caused by tropical storm Irene in upstate 
New York. John works in telemetry system 
maintenance, making sure that his control 
centers receive good information for moni- 
toring the power flow in transmission and 
distribution lines. Many thanks to John for 
taking the time to give us a “Key and Tele- 
graph” column for this issue. We look for- 
ward to having him back with a full-sized 
piece in January.—mfe 


ad placed by Horace G. Martin or his 

United Electrical Manufacturing 
Company (UEM) has always been some- 
what of a mystery. It is generally known 
that one of Martin’s agents, telegrapher and 
typewriter dealer O.T. Anderson of 
Chicago, made mention of the Vibroplex 
being available in a March 
1905 ad he placed in the Rail- 
road Telegrapher. Anderson 
then followed with another ad 
in the June issue of the Com- 
mercial Telegrapher’s Jour- 
nal, this time showing a line 
drawing of the Vibroplex. But, 
until recently, I could not find 
or confirm the first Vibroplex 
ad that was actually placed by 
Martin or UEM. 

UEM (United Electrical Manufacturing 
Company) had been formed by Martin and 
a group of investors a year earlier, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1904. Its primary purpose was to 
manufacture and sell Martin’s electro-me- 
chanical transmitter, called the Autoplex, 
and any other electrical products Martin 
was going to invent or promote. 


TT actual date of the first Vibroplex 
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United Electrical ae eae 


Martin was a vice president and the gen- 
eral manager of UEM. He built the Auto- 
plex (and eventually the Vibroplex) at 
UEM’s 53 Vesey Street factory in New 
York City. Martin developed the instrument 
that became known as the Vibroplex during 
the period between August, 1904 and the 
winter of 1905. It was derived from his 
patent #767,303, granted to him on August 
9, 1904. By the Spring of 1905, Martin 
was busy expanding his factory into the 
lofts of 53 Vesey St., and on May 17, 1905, 
UEM put the Vibroplex on display at the 
Railway Telegraph Superintendent’s Con- 
vention in Chattanooga, Tennesee. There is 
no doubt that, during the winter and spring 
of that year, Martin also sold, loaned and 
gave away early models of his Vibroplex to 
other telegraphers for trials and use. 

The date of the first Vibroplex ad run by 
Martin or UEM was used as an important 
piece of evidence in the 1905 and 1906 law- 
suits between UEM and the Mecograph 


CINCORFORATED) 


8 Vesey, oat, New Yorke. 


--- MANUPACTURERS OF: THE.MARTIN: AUTOPLEX,- "~:~ 
AND VIBROPLEX -TRANSMITTERS, AUTOPLEX 
DRY BATTERY AND. OTHER SPECIALTIES :::: 


Heading from the UEM Ad in the June I, 1905 issue of 
Telegraph Age. 


Company. Mecograph was Martin’s main 
competitor in the semi-automatic telegra- 
phy field and both claimed patent infringe- 
ment. Lawyers on both sides made claims 
about when instruments were first invented 
and actually available for sale. 

Lawyers for Mecograph tried to bracket 
Martin’s advertising activities by showing 
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that, in January of 1905, he ran a full page 
ad on the inside cover of the Commercial 
Telegrapher’s Journal advertising only his 
Autoplex with no mention of the Vibro- 
plex. However, a June 1, 1905 UEM ad in 
Telegraph Age did mention the Vibroplex. 

The Mecograph lawyers argued that this 
was the first time Martin or UEM had ad- 
vertised the Vibroplex. During the lawsuits, 
Martin was put on the stand and asked di- 
rectly if this was the first ad, but testified he 
could not remember. He did remember, 
however, that he “thought” UEM was sell- 
ing the Vibroplex back in January of 1905 
when his Autoplex ad was running. 

It does appear, at this date, that the June 
1, 1905 Telegraph Age ad mentioned by 
Mecograph’s attorneys was indeed the first 
ad that made mention of the Vibroplex 
being available directly from Martin or 


AUTHORS, continued from page 5 


non-technical field that that gave him more 
time for crystal radio experiments and his 
studies of early radio history. He is a long- 
time member of AWA and a life member of 
the Arizona Antique Radio Club. He has 
written for the Arizona Club’s Newsletter as 
well as the Xtal Set Society. The latter orga- 
nization published his book Crystal Radio: 
History, Fundamentals, and Design in 1996. 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER 
A Radio/Lamp Marriage 
David Kraeuter was born in Homestead, 


UEM. I recently obtained an original copy 
of the June 1, 1905 issue of Telegraph Age 
that contains this ad, a detail from which 
accompanies this article. 


SOURCES 


The Railroad Telegrapher, March 1905. 
Commercial Telegrapher’s Journal, Janu- 
ary and June 1905. 
Telegraph Age, May | and June 1, 1905. 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Bellows vs. 
Martin, March 2, 1908, Case #3068. 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Martin vs. 
Wall, March 10, 1908, Case #3067. 
Certificate of Incorporation, The United 
Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., February 17, 1904 

U.S. Patent: Horace G. Martin, #767,303, 
August 9, 1904 


PA in 1941. He holds an M.L.S. degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. He has 
edited The Pittsburgh Oscillator and the 
monograph series of the Pittsburgh Antique 
Radio Society. Since the 1980s he has been 
interested in making the wealth of informa- 
tion buried in national patent publications 
more accessible to the public. In his book 
Radio Patent Lists and Index, 18301980 
published by the Edwin Mellen Press, he 
tabulates and indexes 6,200 U.S. and 
British patents issued to 100 radio and tele- 
vision inventors. 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS, continued from page 11 


working at a frenetic pace for nearly 4 days 
to put this event together. 

Yours truly purchased an Atwater Kent 
clock radio. A radical departure from my 
black wrinkle/olive drab purchases. I had 
been looking for one for my wife for quite a 
while. And this just proves out the fact that 
you can usually find what you want in 
Rochester. 
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Next year the Convention will be held 
from Tuesday August 21 through Saturday 
August 25 at the RIT Inn. Registration will 
open on the Convention website immedi- 
ately after the 2011 AWA Trustees meeting 
on in early November. 

Roy Wildermuth, Chairman 

AWA 2012 Convention 

“WE ROCK” 
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A Dramatic Announcement at the Key and Telegraph Seminar 


he Key and Telegraph Seminar at 

the 50th Anniversary AWA con- 

ference was particularly signifi- 

cant because of a dramatic discovery an- 
nounced by an AWA member. 

The seminar was moderated by Tom 
Perera and started out with Professor 
Doctor Franz Pichler presenting a com- 
prehensive and nicely illustrated lecture 
on European Military Telegraph 
sets. Following that, Perera presented 
one of the European Military Telegraph 
sets from his own collection to the AWA 
Museum. 

The second speaker was Bill Burns, 
who gave a thoroughly-researched lec- 
ture on Sir William Fothergill Cooke, the 
inventor of the first patented and com- 
mercially installed telegraph system in 
England. 

Moderator Perera then announced that 
Richard Warren Lipack had discovered 
the hitherto unknown original hand-writ- 
ten journal kept by Sir William 
Fothergill Cooke as he worked with 
Wheatstone and his machinist, Frederick 
Kerby, to develop the 1840 London and 
Blackwall Railway telegraph system and 
other telegraph and scientific instru- 
ments. 

Mr. Lipack discovered Cooke’s jour- 
nal at an antique show here in the United 
States. Newspaper clippings and engrav- 
ings had been glued to almost every page 
so the journal looked like a worthless 
scrapbook. However, Lipack spotted 
early dates and signatures of Cooke and 
Wheatstone on the few uncovered pages 
and purchased the journal. 

Having spent time in the photograph 
and manuscripts department of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
he recognized that the newsprint and 
paper clippings had been glued on with 
fish glue, which meant that that they 
could be removed without damage to the 
underlying pages by soaking the pages 
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in distilled water. 

Lipack found that the journal contains 
191 pages with many diagrams and 
drawings. It will be a gold mine for his- 
torians and will help to solve some of 
the previously unanswered questions 
about the very origins of telegraphic 
communications. | 


Copyright © 2014 by Richard Warren Lipack 


Some pages from the codex with a photo 
of Cooke. 


Mr. Lipack has spent over 10 years re- 
searching the provenance of the docu- 
ment and comparing the handwriting 
with that in original Cooke letters and 
signatures. His recent acquisition of sev- 
eral of these very rare letters ultimately 
enabled him to make much needed high 
resolution scans of Cooke’s handwrit- 
ing. These formed the independent ‘ex- 
emplars’ needed for a proper compara- 
tive handwriting analysis of the journal. 

As aresult, Mr. Lipack was able to es- 
tablish conclusively that the journal was 
written by William Fothergill Cooke. We 
were privileged in that he finally decided 
to announce the discovery of the docu- 
ment—named “Codex Lipack” in honor 
of its discoverer— at the 50th Anniver- 
sary AWA Conference. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, 14813 RANCHO VALENCIA VISTA, 
RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067, E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. After re- 


view, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The AWA Electronic 
Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


John Logie Baird: The Man Who Invent- 
ed Television 

By Bob Greenlee. Published 2010 by Au- 
thorHouse. 384 pages; 6" x 9". Paperback, 
$11.60; eBook, $4.95. 

The title of this book is something of a 
misnomer because John Logie Baird no 
more invented television than Marconi in- 
vented radio. Even author Bob Greenlee 
concedes that there are five so-called fa- 
thers of TV including Baird—the others 
being Paul Nipkow, Charles Francis Jenk- 
ins, Philo T. Farnsworth, and Vladimir K. 
Zworykin. Nowhere in the book did he 
make the sweeping claim that Baird actu- 
ally invented television. 

If it were necessary to name only one 
person, it would have to be Paul Nipkow, 
who first conceived of, and filed for a 
patent on, a scanning disk perforated with 
24 small holes for a type of mechanical 
television in 1884, the same principle used 
by Baird many decades later. 

While Baird may not have been the in- 
ventor of television, still, he was to televi- 
sion what Marconi was to radio. As Green- 
lee ably explains, Baird was the first to re- 
duce mechanical television to practice in 
1925, to create nation-wide interest by stag- 
ing public demonstrations outside the labo- 
ratory, and to raise capital for creating a 
public company: Television Limited—later 
renamed Baird Television Limited—to ex- 
ploit the technology. 

The first five chapters cover the 42-year 
period from Baird’s birth at Helensburgh, 
Dunbartonshire, Scotland in August of 
1883 to one of the high points in his life— 
the first and well-publicized demonstration 
of mechanical television in April 1925 at 
Selfridge’s Department store in London’s 
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fashionable Oxford Street. 

Greenlee describes how Baird became 
obsessed with “seeing by wireless’ in his 
youth, and how he was finally able to fulfill 
his dream of developing a working televi- 
sion set at a time later in his life when the 
necessary technology became available as a 
result of advancements made for radio. 

Chapters six through nine cover the 11- 
year period when Baird’s company strug- 
gled to have its mechanical TV system 
adopted by the BBC and GPO (General 
Post Office) in England. Greenlee accu- 
rately captures the mood of this period with 
these words: “As with most entrepreneurial 
ventures, Baird Television rode a roller 
coaster of fortune and misfortune. The 
value of Baird’s stock rose and fell dramat- 
ically with every bit of positive or negative 
news.” In September 1929, Baird obtained 
permission from the BBC to make experi- 
mental broadcasts on a regular basis, only 
to lose out in the end in February 1937 ina 
head-to-head competition with EMI-Mar- 
coni’s all-electronic TV system. 

The remaining chapters cover events in 
the nine-year period from the official rejec- 
tion of Baird’s mechanical TV technology 
until his death in June of 1946, a relatively 
unhappy period of his life. The last two 
chapters are of particular interest because 
they address conflicts in the accounts of 
Baird’s life among various historians and 
publications. 

This book is not highly technical, has no 
index or references, and contains only a 
handful of photographs. Nevertheless, the 
book is easy to read and has a style and per- 
sonal touch that would lead you to believe 
Baird gave Greenlee an interview while he 
was writing the book. The content appears 
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to be accurate and the book is certainly in- 
teresting and entertaining. At $4.95 in 
eBook format, it is a veritable bargain! 


Boston Radio 1920-2010. 

By Donna L. Halper. Published 2011 by 
Arcadia Publishing. 128 pages, 642"x 944". 
Paperback, $21.99 

Donna Halper’s new book, Boston Radio, 
traces the history of radio stations in the 
Boston area including 1 XE/WGI, the area’s 
first station which was owned and operated 
by AMRAD; WBZ located atop the West- 
inghouse plant in Springfield, MA, the first 
station in the area to receive a commercial 
license; and WNAC, one of the first to be- 
come a major player in Boston radio as a re- 
sult of generous financial support from the 
owner, Shepard’s Department Store of 
Boston. Dozens of other stations which op- 
erated during the period 1920 to 2010 are 
also covered. 

The focus of the book is the radio person- 
alities and their respective roles as an- 
nouncers, entertainers, sportscasters, news- 
casters, weathercasters, talk radio hosts and 
the like. The history of broadcast radio in 
Boston is clearly told through numerous 
photographs of radio personalities accom- 
panied by lengthy but informative captions, 
a combination which makes the book not 
only inviting but easy to read. 

Photographs of personalities are inter- 
spersed with occasional photographs of 
radio stations, historical buildings associ- 
ated with radio, and other artifacts such as 
applause cards and EKKO verification 
stamps. Descriptive paragraphs of text are 
inserted at various points to provide an ap- 
propriate context for the approximately 200 
high-quality black-and-white photographs 
found in this book. 
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On the back cover, Donna Halper singled 
out the following legendary personalities— 
clearly the ones most likely to create nostal- 
gia among the readers in the Boston area: 
announcers Bob and Ray, Arnie Ginsburg, 
Dick Summer, Dale Dorman and Charles 
Laquidara; talk show giants Jerry Williams 
and David Brudnoy; and sports radio show 
hosts Eddie Andelman and Glenn Ordway. 
Donna also mentioned several Boston radio 
personalities who later became famous on 
TV: Curt Gowdy, “Big Brother” Bob 
Emory, Don Kent, and Louise Morgan. 

Boston Radio follows a familiar format 
employed by other books in Arcadia Pub- 
lishing’s book series, “Images of America,” 
which chronicles the history of communi- 
ties across the nation through archival pho- 
tos. There are several other books in this 
series with similar titles, content and lay- 
out—most notably Philadelphia Radio, 
Pittsburgh’s Golden Age of Radio, and 
Chattanooga Radio and Television. 

Donna Halper is well qualified to write 
this excellent book. She completed a BA, 
M.Ed, and MA at Northeastern in Boston, 
and went on to have a successful career in 
broadcasting, including more than 25 years 
as a radio programming and management 
consultant in markets of all sizes all over 
North America. She was appointed Assis- 
tant Professor of Communication at Lesley 
University in Cambridge, MA in 2008, and 
in May 2011 she received a PhD from the 
Communications Department at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts in Amherst. 

Halper has also authored a book on 
women in broadcasting published in 2001, 
Invisible Stars: A Social History of Women 
in American Broadcasting, and a book on 
the history of talk shows published in 2008, 
Icons of Talk: The Media Mouths that 
Changed America. 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, WIGYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


ANNE DIAMOND BROWNSTONE, 
87, (1-29-11) actress. Brownstone starred 
in hundreds of radio shows including This 
is Your FBI, Fibber McGee and Molly, Dr. 
Kildare, Lux Radio Theatre, Texas Rangers 
and NBC Star Playhouse. Often she was 
given the script as she walked in the studio 
door and frequently had to play several dif- 
ferent parts, live, on the air. In the early 
days of television Brownstone wrote, and 
starred in, dozens of series including Drag- 
net, Burns and Allen, Space Patrol, The 
Nurses and Tombstone Territory. She also 
performed on stage at The Pasadena Play- 
house and theaters throughout the nation. 
During the period from 1974 to 1989 
Brownstone worked as Assistant to three 
Presidents of Actors’ Equity and as Coun- 
cil and Secretary for many of their commit- 
tees. When she left, she was granted a Life- 
time Membership to Actors’ Equity for her 
devotion to actors and the organization. She 
returned to the stage in 1992. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 87, (4-28-11) 
actor. Campbell had roles in the original 
sci-fi Star Trek series and sang with Elvis 
Presley in his first film, Love Me Tender 
(1956). In the Star Trek episodes “The 
Squire of Gothos” (1967) he was the super- 
being Trelane and in “The Trouble with 
Tribbles” (1967) he played Koloth the 
Klingon captain. He repeated this latter role 
in a 1994 episode of “Star Trek: Deep 
Space Nine.” Campbell began his film ca- 
reer in The Breaking Point (1950) and was 
subsequently seen in such notable pictures 
as The High and the Mighty (1954), Cell 
2455 Death Row (1955), The Naked and the 
Dead (1958) and Hush, Hush, Sweet Char- 
lotte (1964). He had a starring role in the 
syndicated television series Cannonball 
(1958-1959) and made guest appearances 
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on Perry Mason among others. Campbell 
was Director of Development for the Mo- 
tion Picture & Television Fund for many 
years during and after his acting career. 
During WWI he served in the U.S. Navy. 

JACKIE COOPER, 88, (5-3-11) actor. 
Cooper began his career as a child actor, but 
unlike many others who faded away he 
achieved lasting success in films and televi- 
sion. He became the youngest actor ever to 
be nominated for an Academy Award for 
Best Actor, when he was nominated at age 
9 for his work in Skippy (1931). Other film 
credits: The Champ (1931) featuring Wal- 
lace Beery, The Bowery (1932), Treasure 
Island (1934), O’Shaughnessy’s Boy 
(1935), That Certain Age (1938) with 
Deanna Durbin and Return of Frank James 
(1940). During WWII he served in the U.S. 
Navy. When the war ended Cooper found 
little film work so he briefly appeared on 
Broadway before touring in Mister Roberts, 
here and in London. In the 1950s he 
launched his television career: Lux Video 
Theater, The Philco Television Playhouse, 
Unites States Steel Hour, Kraft Television 
Theater and other programs. Cooper starred 
in The People’s Choice (NBC 1955-1958) 
and Hennesey (CBS 1959-1962). From 
1964 to 1969 he was VP of Program Devel- 
opment for Screen Gems, the TV subsidiary 
of Columbia Pictures, working on Be- 
witched, The Donna Reed Show, Hazel and 
Days of Our Lives. In 1974 he won an 
Emmy Award for directing episodes for 
M*A*S*H and another in 1979 for The 
White Shadow. Cooper began his career in a 
singing role at age 6 and was later seen in 15 
Hal Roach “Our Gang” comedies. 

WILL CURTIS, 93, (4-18-11) author and 
naturalist. Curtis began broadcasting The 
Nature of Things, a daily three-minute com- 
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mentary, on Vermont Public Radio (VPR) 
in 1978. It was nationally syndicated from 
1981 until 1998 when funding for national 
distribution ended. It did, however, con- 
tinue on VPR until 2004. His wife, Jane, 
frequently collaborated with him and they 
co-authored several books. He published 
two collections of his commentaries, The 
Nature of Things (1988) and the Second 
Nature of Things (1992). They moved to 
Vermont in the early 1950s, operating a 
dairy farm until the 1960s when they pur- 
chased the Yankee Bookshop in Wood- 
stock. Curtis got his start in radio by record- 
ing advertisements for the store and discov- 
ered listeners responded well to his voice. 
In the 1970s he began doing commercials 
for other businesses. Curtis was on the 
board of the Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science. | 
DIMITRY GRABBE, 83, (3-2-11) PCB 
innovator. Grabbe joined AMP, Inc. (now 
Tyco Electronics) in 1973 and retired as 
their Director of Research and Technology. 
He held nearly 500 U.S. and foreign patents 
covering machine design, semiconductor 
packaging, electronics assembly and opto- 
electronic connector design. Grabbe’s main 
contribution in printed circuit board (PCB) 
technology led to the development of large 
multi-layer printed circuit boards. This was 
crucial in aiding U.S. astronauts gain 
greater real-time control of their space ex- 
ploration activities. Grabbe, a Yugoslavian, 
came to the U.S. in 1949 and worked as a 
watch repairman and other jobs until found- 
ing Maine Research Corp. (MRC) in 1964. 
MRC, which specialized in high-end 
printed circuit boards, was sold to Rock- 
well in 1972. Grabbe received many profes- 
sional honors including IEEE Components, 
Packaging and Manufacturing Technology 
Award in 2007. His citation reads: “For 
contributions to the fields of electrical/elec- 
tronic connector technology, and develop- 
ment of multi-layer printed wiring boards.” 
DR. SIDNEY M. HARMAN, 92, (4-12- 
11) philanthropist and audio pioneer. Har- 
man and Bernard Kardon founded Har- 
man/Kardon, Inc in 1953 to produce home 
stereo systems with cutting-edge sound. 
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They were among the first to integrate an 
amplifier, preamplifier, radio tuner and 
speakers into a single unit that made hi-fi- 
delity sound a part of American life. In 
1956 Karman retired and Harman took over 
control of the firm and expanded the busi- 
ness to include more consumer electronic 
products. In 1977 he was selected by Pres- 
ident Carter to serve as Deputy Secretary of 
Commerce and sold his 25% stake in the 
firm (now Harman International) to Beat- 
rice Foods for $100 million. They didn’t 
understand the electronics business so by 
the time Harman left government service 
he was able to buy most of it back for $55 
million. At the time of his retirement as Ex- 
ecutive Chairman in 2008 the firm had 
11,000 employees and yearly sales of $3.5 
billion. Harman came out of retirement in 
2010 to purchase Newsweek which was 
merged with the Daily Beast, a news web- 
site. He served in the U.S. Army during 
WWII. 

JOSEPH F. MAZZA, 66, (4-27-11) radio 
personality. Mazza was the host of The Joe 
Mazza Show, a late-night talk show nation- 
ally syndicated by Genesis Communica- 
tions Network beginning in 2003. He billed 
himself as “The King of Late Night Talk 
Radio.” The program, broadcast from his 
home, contained talk about nostalgia and 
lengthy interviews with movie and televi- 
sion personalities during the 1950s and 
1960s. Earlier he hosted shows at radio sta- 
tions in Brockton and Lowell, MA. Mazza 
began his career at WATD (FM) in Marsh- 
field, MA when he was asked to fill in for a 
sick host because they liked the voice they 
heard on his recorded commercials for the 
limousine service he owned. Mazza served 
in the U.S. Army for a few years during the 
1960s. 

LEO I. MEYERSON, 100, WOGFQ (ex 
W9IGFQ), (4-13-11) executive. Meyerson 
founded Wholesale Radio Laboratories 
(WRL) in Council Bluffs, IA in 1935. It 
was later renamed World Radio Laborato- 
ries and became one of the world’s largest 
distributors of amateur radio equipment. 
During WWII, when amateur radio was 
suspended, Meyerson and AI Shideler, 
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W9IFI, launched Scientific Radio Products 
(SRP) to manufacture FT-243 quartz crys- 
tals for military applications. After the war 
Meyerson sold his interest in SRP to 
Shideler so he could devote his efforts to 
operating WRL. WRL Manufacturing, a 
subsidiary of WRL, soon began offering 
the Globe line of AM/CW transmitters. The 
best known of these was the Globe Scout 
that sold over 50,000 units during its life- 
time. In 1953 the company name was 
changed to WRL Electronics and then 
Globe Electronics in 1956. In 1959 the firm 
was sold to Textron. Meyerson continued 
his retail business with World Radio and 
got back into manufacturing under the 
Galaxy name in 1962. The company was 
sold to Hy-Gain in 1970. Meyerson retired 
in 1977. He earned his amateur license in 
1928 and held lifetime memberships in a 
number of amateur radio organizations. In 
1980 Meyerson was elected a Fellow of the 
Radio Club of America. The Leo Meyerson 
Radio Collection that was on exhibit at the 
Western Heritage Museum in Omaha, NE 
is now in storage until its ultimate disposi- 
tion is determined. 

NORIO OHGA, 81, (4-23-11) executive. 
Ohga was Senior Advisor and former Pres- 
ident, Chief Executive and Chairman of the 
Sony Corporation. He relinquished the 
Chairman’s position in 2000. Ohga moved 
the company beyond audio and video prod- 
ucts into music, movies and games. To ac- 
complish this Sony purchased CBS 
Records for $2 billion in 1988 and Colum- 
bia Pictures a year later for $3.4 billion. 
Ohga joined Sony in 1959 and within a few 
years was in charge of the company’s de- 
sign center and was granted considerable 
influence over advertising, branding and 
product development. In the 1970s he was 
deeply involved in the development of the 
compact disc (CD). In 1982 Sony intro- 
duced their first CD as a product. While 
Ohga was an opera student he became crit- 
ical of Sony’s tape recorder so wrote a let- 
ter to Sony’s co-founder, Akio Morita, out- 
lining its limitations for professional musi- 
cians and singers. Mr. Morita was so 
impressed by the young man’s technical 
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knowledge that he met with him and hired 
him as a part-time consultant in 1953. Ohga 
continued his studies in West Germany and 
later performed throughout Europe and 
Japan. During his career at Sony he was in- 
volved many business organizations and re- 
ceived international recognition including 
the Japanese Medal of Honor with a Blue 
Ribbon in 1988. 

HUBERT J. SCHAFLY, JR, 91, (4-20- 
11) electrical engineer. Schafly was a key 
member of the team that invented the 
teleprompter in the early 1940s. The other 
members were Irving Berlin Kahn and Fred 
Barton, Jr., an actor who first suggested the 
idea. In 1948 Schafly was Director of Tele- 
vision Research for 20th Century Fox and 
Kahn was Vice President of Radio & Televi- 
sion for 20th Century Fox when Barton sug- 
gested the concept. When Fox wouldn’t in- 
vest in the idea they started their own com- 
pany, TelePrompTer Corporation, which 
later became a major cable television net- 
work. Schafly was President of the firm until 
1972. He received two Emmy Awards for 
his technical achievements: one in 1992 for 
his work developing the first cable system 
that let subscribers order special programs 
and the second in 1999 for helping to de- 
velop the original teleprompter. Upon grad- 
uation from college Schafly worked for the 
General Electric Company and then MIT’s 
Radiation Laboratory. He was hired by 20th 
Century Fox in 1947. Schafly was inducted 
into the Cable Hall of Fame in 2008. 

GEORGE SHEARING, 91, (2-14-11) pi- 
anist and composer. Shearing became an 
internationally known jazz pianist who per- 
formed in night clubs and concert circuits, 
both as a soloist and with combos. He also 
recorded with several record companies 
and made guest appearances with sym- 
phony orchestras. Born in London and 
blind from birth, Shearing immigrated to 
the United States in 1949 and recorded Sep- 
tember in the Rain which became im- 
mensely popular and established him as a 
star. The same year he developed the signa- 
ture sound of the George Shearing Quintet. 
It was based on unusual instrumentation of 
vibraphone, guitar, piano, bass and drums. 
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Shearing wrote over 300 songs but the one 
that stood out was Lullaby of Birdland, 
written in 1952 and adopted as the theme 
song of the world-famous nightclub where 
he frequently performed. He played for 
three American presidents and the royal 
family. Shearing received the British Acad- 
emy of Composers and Songwriters Ivor 
Novello Award for Lifetime Achievement 
in 1993 and in 1996 he was installed as an 
officer in the Order of the British Empire, 
and eleven years later he was knighted. 
DANNY STILES, 87, (3-11-11) radio 
personality. Stiles hosted radio programs 
featuring yesteryear recordings on radio 
stations in the New York City area for more 
than six decades. His collection of 200,000 
recordings reached back to the 1920s and 
1930s. Stiles referred to himself as the 
“King of Nostalgia” and the “Vicar of Vin- 
tage Vinyl.” Between recordings he talked 
about musicians and singers he had known 
and enjoyed surprising his audience with 
rare recordings. He began his career in 
1947 on WHBI (AM) in Newark, NJ as the 
host of Midnight Dan, a show featuring 
rhythm and blues music. During the 1950s 
and 1960s Stiles was host of The Kit Cat 
Club on WNJR (AM), also in Newark, 
where the format was jazz, blues and 
swing. Stiles also had an overnight show on 
WEVD (AM) in New York City and taped 
programs for four other stations. After serv- 
ing in the U.S. Navy he earned an account- 
ing degree but didn’t enjoy working with 
numbers so embarked on a radio career. 
DAME ELIZABETH TAYLOR, 79, (3- 
23-11) actress and social activist. Taylor 
was one of the great screen actresses of 
Hollywood’s Golden Age, performing with 
such leading men as Spencer Tracy, Mont- 
gomery Clift, Marlon Brandon and Richard 
Burton. She made more than 50 films and 
received Academy Awards for her work in 
Butterfield 8 (1960) and Who’s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? (1966). Other film high- 
lights: Raintree Country (1957), Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof (1958), Suddenly, Last Sum- 
mer (1959), Cleopatra (1963) and Reflec- 
tions in a Golden Eye (1967). Taylor, born 
in Great Britain to American parents, 
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moved to Hollywood when she was seven. 
She signed a contract with Universal Pic- 
tures and in 1942 and made her film debut 
in There’s One Born Every Minute. In 1943 
Taylor joined M-G-M and was cast in Na- 
tional Velvet (1944). She also acted on 
radio, television and the stage. In the mid- 
1970s when her acting career was in de- 
cline she went into business selling per- 
fumes and jewelry. When the AIDS epi- 
demic took the lives of her many gay 
friends she became the most prominent 
celebrity to come to their aid. Taylor’s ef- 
forts helped raise more than $270 million 
for AIDS prevention and cure. She received 
many honors including the Life Achieve- 
ment Award from the Screen Actors Guild 
(1997), was named a Dame Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire (2000) and 
the Presidential Citizens Medal (2001) for 
her humanitarian work. 

JACK TOWERS, 96, (12-2-10) radio 
broadcaster. Towers was one of the premier 
restorers of musical recordings in the 
United States. One of his greatest legacies 
was an original recording he and Jack Bur- 
ris, both broadcast engineers, made of a 
November 7, 1940 concert by the Duke 
Ellington Orchestra at the Crystal Ballroom 
in Fargo, ND. They received permission to 
record the event with the understanding it 
would be used for their own enjoyment and 
not for commercial purposes. The existence 
of the 16-inch discs was not well known 
and sat in Tower’s basement for 38 years 
until the Ellington family gave permission 
to release them commercially. Duke Elling- 
ton at Fargo, 1940 Live was issued as a 
three-record set by the Book-of-the-Month- 
Club in 1978 and won a Grammy Award in 
1980. Towers was in charge of radio broad- 
casting at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture from 1952 until he retired in 1974. He 
served in the U.S. Army from 1942 to 1946. 

ORRIN TUCKER, 100, (4-9-11) saxo- 
phonist and band leader. Tucker led a sweet 
sounding band for nearly 50 years and 
scored a big hit with his recording of Oh, 
Johnny, Oh, Johnny, Oh sung by “Wee” 
Bonnie Baker. Other recordings included 
Billy, Would Ja Mind? and his theme, 
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Drifting and Dreaming. He formed his first 
orchestra in 1933 and continued through 
the 1980s as owner of the Stardust Ball- 
room in Hollywood. After Tucker was dis- 
charged from the U.S. Navy during WWII 
he formed a new band and changed his 
sound to a brassier style. Hotel managers 
threatened to cancel bookings unless he re- 
turned to his old style of swing. Tucker 
played himself in the TV movie Queen of 
the Stardust Ballroom (1975). When he re- 
alized his career was coming to an end he 
shut down the ballroom in 1982 and 
worked in the real estate business in Palm 
Springs, CA. 

NORMA ZIMMER, 87, (5-10-11) 
singer. Zimmer was the lead female singer 
on The Lawrence Welk Show (ABC 1960- 
1971 and syndicated 1971-1982). She was 
known as the “Champagne Lady” and also 
appeared on the Welk television specials 
which have been broadcast, along with re- 
peats of the series, since 1987. She moved 
to Los Angeles when she was 18 years old 
and was hired by NBC for $24 per show. 
Zimmer sang with the several popular 
choral groups of the time and appeared on 
most of the favorite variety shows during 
the 1950s. Zimmer did studio work, starred 
in the film Mr. Music (1950) with Bing 
Crosby and was the voice for White Rose in 
Disney’s Alice in Wonderland (1951). She 
also sang with “The Girlfriends,” a quartet 
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that performed with Frank Sinatra, Dean 
Martin and on Bing Crosby’s recording of 
White Christmas. 


Information for this column was ob- 
tained from The Boston Globe, The Com- 
plete Directory of Prime Time Network and 
Cable TV Shows 1946-Present (9th edi- 
tion), The Encyclopedia of Jazz, The Hart- 
ford Courant, QCWA Journal, On the Air: 
The Encyclopedia of Old-Time Radio, plus: 
http://welkshow.com/zimmer.html, 
www.actorsequity.org, 
www.arrl.com, 
www.currentpublicmedia.blogspot.com, 
www.eetimes.com, 
www.guardian.co.uk, 
www.ieeeghn.org, 
www.imdb.com, 
www.inabluemood.com, 
wwwilatimes.com, 
www.mptvfundblog.org, 
www.nytimes.com, 
www.qcewa.org, 
www.sony.net, 
www Startrek.com, 
www.variety.com and 
www.wikipedia.org. 

The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Ted Hannah, K3CL; Jeffrey I. 
Lawrence, Dr. Edmond E. Taylor and Dr. A. 
David Wunsch for additional source material. 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS 


RECEIVER 


BY BARRY WILLIAMS, KDSVC, 2002 MUSTANG LANE, ROSHARON, TX 77583 


E-MAIL: barry.williams@nov.com 


The National FBX-A — PSK Combination 


Lt. Col. (ret) Phillip Rand. Phil and I met 

over a year ago when he was looking for 
parts for an HRO-W. I had most of what he 
needed and shipped the parts to him. When 
he asked about payment and I said he had al- 
ready paid with his service to our country. 
We exchanged emails almost daily until his 
death May 19, 2011. 

In our discussions I found that Phil had 
flown fighter aircraft in WWII, Korea, and 
Vietnam. He flew in an amazing number of 
aircraft including a ride swap with an Aus- 
tralian pilot. The swap enabled him to fly a 
Spitfire, famous for the defense of Britain, 
while the Australian got to fly a P-51 Mus- 
tang, usually cited as the best WWII fighter. 

Phil knew that he didn’t have a lot of time 
left, and so began selling off his amateur 
equipment. He had two pieces that he espe- 
cially wanted to place with to someone who 
would enjoy them. He asked me if I would 
take them at no charge. I agreed and, want- 
ing to make the transfer as easy as possible 
for him, I paid for the packing and shipping. 

I was very surprised when I got the ship- 
ment. It included a National SW-3, 2nd 
model, a National FB-XA with PSK pre-se- 
lector, dozens of coils and two power sup- 
plies. Everything was in excellent condition, 
and Phil put in all the paperwork he had, in- 
cluding a couple of sheets on the PSK which 
were new to me. All the information I had 
seen prior to that was a 1933 QST article by 
James Lamb and F. E. Handy, two illustri- 
ous names in amateur radio. 

Most collectors are familiar with the Na- 
tional FB series receivers. These receivers 
were also covered in a September, 1985 arti- 
cle in the Journal (then The Old-Timer’s Bul- 
letin) by Bill Fizette. The FB series was in- 
troduced in order to provide a low- cost (with 


| x to start this column with a tribute to 
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respect to the AGS) receiver with attributes 
of the 1932 Single Signal Superheterodyne 
developed by James Lamb and presented in 
OST over the later part of 1932. 

The original Single Signal Super had an 
RF pre-selection stage using three tuned RF 
circuits. Buying an AGS or building a Sin- 
gle Signal Super as originally presented 
were two avenues not open to most ama- 
teurs. The 1933 introduction of the Ham- 
marlund Comet Pro and National FB-7 pre- 
sented affordable solutions for many ama- 
teurs. In the simplification and reduction of 
cost, the RF stage was deleted 

Apparently “F.B.” were the initials of 
James Millen’s secretary (Frances Bearse, I 
believe) though, in one of the National one 
page “Technical Notes” in OST, he states 
that it stood for “Fine Business.” The first 


receivers introduced were the FB-7 and FB- 
X. Both receivers used 7 tubes as indicated 


Top and front view of the FBX-A-PSK com- 
bination. 
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General coverage coils for the system. 


by the “-7” on the lower cost version. The 
“Xx”? was used to indicate that the receiver 
included the original version of Lamb’s 
crystal filter. 

Within a year, National had upgraded the 
IF system to use air variable capacitors in 
place of the compression trimmers; these 
newer receivers had an “A” appended to the 
name. Therefore the series includes the ear- 
lier FB-7 and FB-X as well as the upgrades 
to the FB-7A and FB-XA. We should note 
that all FB series enclosures had cutouts for 
the crystal filter mounting so that the -7 and 
-7A could have the crystal filter added later 
by the owner. This allowed purchase of a 
lower cost receiver with the possibility of 
later field upgrade. 

The circuit used electron coupled oscilla- 
tors for the HFO and BFO. The antenna sig- 
nal was taken directly to the mixer along 
with the HFO signal. The output of the 
mixer was sent to the crystal filter (if fitted) 
at about 500 kHz. There were two IF am- 
plifiers, followed by a triode detector. The 
BFO can be activated and fed into the de- 
tector. There was a pentode final amplifier, 
which was disabled if you plugged in head- 
phones. The high resistance phones were 
fed directly from the triode detector. 

An article by James Lamb and F.E. 
Handy titled “Pre-Selection and Image Re- 
jection in Short-Wave Superhets” appeared 
in the December 1933 OST. It dealt with 
methods of improving the performance of 
lower-cost receivers, such as the FB-7 se- 
ries, that lacked an RF stage. As Lamb and 
Handy said, “Image-frequency interference, 
caused by the beating of the high frequency 
oscillator with signals twice intermediate 
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frequency removed from the desired signal, 
has become a problem of general concern 
with the popular adoption by amateurs of 
the economical type of short-wave super- 
heterodyne receiver in which there is but 
one tuned circuit between the antenna input 
and the first detector”. 

The article first discusses the simplest 
system to address the problem, the wave 
trap. Two types of wave trap are shown; a 
simple one which uses a parallel capacitor 
and inductor tuned to the image frequency, 
and a second type that uses the same prin- 
ciple, but brings a winding from the induc- 
tor to the antenna input. 

The authors then go on to describe the 
construction, and installation on a receiver, 
of a one-stage pre-selector amplifier. The 
test receiver used is the National FB-XA 
and the finished product is very similar to 
the National PSK. The only evident differ- 
ence is the dial type. The OST system ap- 
pears to use a flat dial with no reduction, 
whereas the commercial uses a National 
type “A” dial mechanism. 

The chassis and cover of the OST ver- 
sion, as well as the method of mounting to 
the right side of the receiver with standoffs 
and an extension for the crystal filter 
switch, were exactly like those used on the 
National PSK. There are also directions for 
modifying the receiver to improve opera- 
tion. These included providing B+ and fila- 
ment power for the pre-selector, swapping 
the first detector from a 57 to a 58 and pro- 
viding gain control for the pre-R.F tube and 
first detector 

Recommended plug-in coil modifica- 
tions to reduce coupling (thus sharpening 
selectivity) call for disassembly, cutting the 
primary winding, drilling a hole and reach- 
ing through the hole with a hooked wire to 
pull the winding ends out. The primary 
goes to 2 turns for 20 meters, 3 turns for 40 
meters and 5 turns for 80 meters. They also 
suggest using two coupled coils separated 
by a Faraday screen to couple antenna to 
input circuit. Finally the receiver needs to 
be aligned. 

After reading the OST article, I wasn’t 
sure that I wanted to add such a pre-selec- 
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“Doghouse” Power supply for the FBX-A. 


tor to the collection here. Then I got the sys- 
tem from Phil along with data sheets on the 
PSK. The installation and operating in- 
structions, probably authored by James 
Millen, state that the pre-selector unit is de- 
signed for use in conjunction with the FB- 
7 series receivers. It also states that in addi- 
tion to thorough laboratory tests the PSK 
was tested in actual use with a standard re- 
ceiver and National 5887 power supply. 

The PSK was supplied with four wires 
coming out of the chassis. This included a 
twisted pair for putting the RF amp heater 
in parallel with any nearby tube, a black 
wire to connect to the receiver chassis and 
a red wire to be connected to the cathode 
end of the volume control or to the cathode 
of the first IF amplifier. These four wires 
come out of the side of the PSK and go 
through a hole drilled in the FB receiver. 

First the 100 uufd capacitor at the an- 
tenna input is shorted and this antenna input 
connected to the B+ line. The B+ connec- 
tion is made to the low side of the 1,000 
ohm first detector plate filter resistor. The 
antenna connectors of the PSK and receiver 
are connected together. 

The mechanical connections using stand- 
offs are discussed, but the the reader is re- 
ferred to the OST article mentioned above 
for details. There is no discussion about 
modification of coils. A closing statement 
suggests that it is not advisable to make any 
changes, such as substitution of tubes or 
changes in wiring of the first detector cath- 
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ode circuit, other than those outlined. “Such 
changes are almost sure to impair perfor- 
mance”. James Millen was a mechanical 
engineer, and I am not sure that he was cor- 
rect in discarding the Lamb/Handy infor- 
mation in OST. The QST article also 
changes the detector to a remote cutoff pen- 
tode and adds it to the variable gain circuit 
controlled by the volume control dial. This 
was done to reduce overload and intermod- 
ulation by strong signals. 

A sheet of receiver alignment instruc- 
tions was also supplied with the PSK. Since 
the tuning of the PSK is not critical or 
ganged with the receiver, there is no adjust- 
ment on that chassis. The receiver align- 
ment includes increasing the first detector 
trimmer capacitance by tightening the com- 
pression trimmer on the main tuning capac- 
itor to maximize the signal strength. The 
PSK is then tuned to maximize the signal. 
The initial alignment is done with the gen- 
eral coverage coils if possible. Then the 
trimmers on the bandspread coils are ad- 
justed for maximum signal. 

There is no reference to special coils for 
the PSK in the instruction sheet. The unit I 
received from Phil included FB type coils 
stamped RF. There are 6 RF coils, AA, A, 
B, C, D, and E. Apparently the AA coil 
was home brew for use on 10 meters. 

The system included a full set of band 
spread coils including a set of home brew 
15 meter coils. There were also a full set of 
general coverage coils along with the FB- 
XA/PSK setup. I have seen another PSK 
setup that used detector coils in the PSK. I 
didn’t want to disassemble one of the orig- 
inal RF coils to check the differences, but 
believe that National probably incorpo- 
rated the reduction in primary turns recom- 
mended by Lamb and Handy. 

Phil assembled his FB-XA/PSK in the era 
prior to the internet. This is indicated by the 
fact that Phil built some of the coils that are 
not particularly rare. Often when you find a 
description of the coils for the AGS and FB- 
7/X-A there is a letter from Jim W8KGI to 
Phil Rand W7XK concerning Jim Fred 
being interested in building FB/AGS coils. 

(continued on page 34) 
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SEMINAR 2011 SNAPSHOTS 


_& CONFERENCE CENTER | 


A Anders Widdell introduces Tadanobu A Bart Lee presenting the “Long and Short 
Okabe at the “International Seminar.” Wave Report.” 


A Eric Wenaas takes questions following & Tom Perera kicks off the “Key and Tele- 
his “Photographing Antique Radios.” graph Seminar.” 


<= Lauren Peckham (right) and 
Julia Parker host “Pre-1912 Wire- 
less and Electrical Apparatus.” 
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Photos by Richard Ransley except where noted. 


A James O'Neill discusses Granville & (From left) Tom Perera, Bruce Roloson 
Klink’s collection of broadcasting memora- and Lynn Bisha at the “Key and Telegraph 
bilia and his involvement in early television. Seminar.” 


A Tim Walker moderates the “Review of | & Ivor Hughes presents “So You Want to 
Amateur Operations. ”’ Write a Book.” 


<0 Bruce Roloson (right) and Bob 
Hobday host the “AWA Members’ 
Forum.” 
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SELECTED BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 


As always, this year’s contest room contained more fascinating entries than we could possibly do jus- 
tice to on these pages. However, here is a group of blue-ribbon winners that caught the photographer’s 
eye as he toured the exhibits. Returning entries from previous years (see “Conference Awards Report”) 
are so indicated. They are judged separately from new entries in the same categories. 


Photos by Richard Ransley 


Bob Murray won a first in “Passive Re- Severin Dvorsky won first in “Spark 
ceivers”’ (Returning) for his display of the Transmitters and Receivers” with this 
Fessenden Liquid Baretter. home built spark transmitter. 


First prize in “1920s TRF Receivers” (re- Ted Catton’s Marconiphone III was 


turning) went to Merrill Bancroft for his judged first in “Regen and Reflex Re- 
MacLite receiver display. ceivers.”’ 


The blue ribbon in “Cathe- 
drals, Tombstones and Con- 
soles—1930s and 1940s” (re- 
turning) went to Robert Lozier 
for his display of Italian and 
German people’s radios. 
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Geoff Bourne took first place in “Cathe- 
drals, Tombstones and Consoles—1930s 
and 1940s” with his Philco of Great 
Britain Model 333. 


Steve Wallace took the blue ribbon in 
“Horn Speakers” (returning) with his 


Duotone Spokesman. 
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The blue ribbon in “cone speakers” went 
to Buford Chidester for his RFI Oval 
Speaker. 


Awa 


A homebrew spark transmitter display 
brought Tim Walker a first in “Spark 
Transmitters and Artifacts” (returning). 


Top honors in “Ephemera” 
went to David and Julia Bart 
for their exhibit “Legends of the 
Wouff Hong and the First 
ARRL Convention” 
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REM, TUNER 
: aa DETEETOR 


Merrill Bancroft won first place in “1920s 
TRF Receivers” with this QT and RTM re- 
ceiver pair. 


Top honors in World War II (Korea) went 
to Roy Wildermuth for his PRC6 and 
PRC10 squad radios of Korea. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVER, continued from page 29 


I did an experiment several years ago 
based on a damaged RHM coil. Looking at 
the remains of the coil, I realized that the 
early coils were built up by starting with an 
SW-3 coil and gluing several adapter pieces 
to that coil. The damaged coil I took apart 
still had the feedback coil in place. The 
leads from this winding were not taken out 
of the coil form. I had several adapters 
made to turn an SW-3 coil to an FB/AGS 
coil. 

I was working on a supplier for the finger 
pulls when I found that Jim Fred had passed 
on, and there were no SW-3 coil forms 
available. Since that time I have seen a re- 
placement coil advertised by another sup- 
plier. Originally I used Delrin for the parts 
used in the modification. 

One other note on the FB series shows 
that they were available with tubes using 
either 6 or 2.5 volts. Thanks again for tak- 
ing time to read the article. 73, Barry. 
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AWA CONFERENCE AWARDS REPORT 


The AWA Recognition Awards 


during the annual banquet, given this 

year on the evening of Friday, August 
19th. Nominations for the first six awards 
listed below are solicited from the AWA 
membership at large and each winner is se- 
lected by a special committee charged with 
administering that particular honor. 


ik: awards are traditionally presented 


Ivor Hughes (right) receives from Barney 
Wooters the Houck Documentation Award 
presented to him and co-author David Evans 
for the book Before We Went Wireless. 


Dick Ransley (right) received the Houck 
Preservation Award, presented by Bruce 
Roloson, for his fifty years of photographing 
AWA activities. 
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The AWA Houck Award for Documenta- 
tion goes to an AWA member who has writ- 
ten original articles on radio development or 
history in the AWA Journal, AWA Review, or 
other publication. (This can include a book 
on a related subject.) Presented to Ivor 
Hughes and David Evans for the book Before 
We Went Wireless. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation is 
for a member who, through personal accom- 
plishment, has acquired, and preserved by doc- 
umenting, an outstanding collection of radio 
artifacts. Presented to Richard Ransley for fifty 
years of photographing AWA activities. 

The Bruce Kelley-OTB Award is given to 
the member who publishes in The AWA Jour- 
nal an article judged to be the most outstand- 
ing, original, historical presentation of the 
award year. For this year, articles in the July 
and October 2010 and the January and April 
2011 issues were considered. Presented to 
John Casale, W2NI, for his two-part article 
on Charles Williams, Jr. in the July, 2010 and 
January, 2011 issues. 

The J. Albert Moore Award comes to us 
through the Antique Radio Club of America, 
which was merged into AWA several years 
ago. The award honors Mr. Moore’s contri- 
butions to ARCA. As given by the AWA, it 
recognizes the AWA Journal article, or series 
of articles, deemed to be the most outstand- 
ing of those dealing with radio hardware 
(radio sets, radio systems or components) 
printed during the award year. The issues 
considered are the same as those considered 
for the Bruce Kelley-OTB Award. Presented 
to John Bauman for his article “A 1934 Style 
Transmitter” in the January, 2011 issue. 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John 
Taylor, RCA TV Developer, is for preserv- 
ing television history. Presented to Dwight 
Steven-Boniecki for his book Live TV From 
the Moon. 
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The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for contri- 
butions to preserving or documenting the 
history of tube technology. Not presented 
this year. 

The AWA Peckham Award for outstanding 
dedication to the Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion was presented to Marge Schaumleffel. 

The AWA Director’s Award was pre- 
sented to Robert Hobday. 

The AWA Electronic Communications 
Museum Service Award was presented to 


Museum Curator Bruce Roloson (right) 
presents Director’s Award to Deputy Direc- 
tor Bob Hobday. 


Joe Granica (right) received the AWA Mu- 
seum Award, presented by Associate Cura- 
tor Lynn Bisha, for his service to the 
Museum. 
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Joe Granica. 

The AWA Electronic Communications 
Museum Curator’s Award was presented to 
Jim Kreuzer, AWA Librarian. 

The AWA Conference Award was given 
to Richard Estes. 

Winners of the AWA amateur radio 
events are as follows: 1929 Bruce Kelley 
Memorial QSO Contest: Charles Mathew- 
son, WA3FFC; Linc Cundall Memorial OT 
Contest, Jerry Reine, W1ZB; AM QSO 
Party, Larry Szendrei, NE1S. 


Carole Perry of The Radio Club of America 
presents Curator’s Award to AWA Librar- 
ian Jim Kreuzer. 


Michel Chabot (right) received the Old 
Equipment Contest “People’s Choice” 
award from Contest Co-Organizer Geof- 
frey Bourne. 


Photos by Richard Ransley. 
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2011 Old Equipment Contest Winners 
Compiled by Contest Coordinators Geoffrey Bourne and Chris Bacon. 
The Convention theme this year was the 50th Anniversary of the AWA Annual Convention 


THEME CATEGORIES 


(Same as Standard Categories, but only blue ribbon winners 
from previous years are eligible to enter.) 


CATEGORY 1. PASSIVE RECEIVERS 


1st Robert Murray 
Fessenden Liquid Baretter 


1st Merrill Bancroft 
Homerad Receiver 


2nd Bengt Svensson 
Kenmac Crystal Book Set 


1920S SUPERHET RECEIVERS 
No entries 
CATEGORY 3. 1920S TRF RECEIVERS 


1st Geoffrey Bourne 
Mignon RW-4 and 3 Catalogs 


2nd Merrill Bancroft 
MacLite Receiver 


CATEGORY 4. REGEN AND REFLEX RECEIVERS 


1st Merrill Bancroft 
Paragon IIIA 


CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES AND 
CONSOLES 1930S AND 1940S 


1st Robert Lozier 
Italian and German People’s Radios Display 


MILITARY RADIOS 
No entries 
CATEGORY 7. PORTABLE RADIOS 


1st Merrill Bancroft 
Tecla Portables 


2nd_ David Kaiser 
Stromberg Carlson 199 Prototype Portable 


CATEGORY 8A. HORN SPEAKERS 


ist Steve Wallace 
Duotone Spokesman 


CATEGORY 8B. CONE SPEAKERS 
No entries 
CATEGORY 9. TEST EQUIPMENT 
No entries 
CATEGORY 10. TUBES 
No entries 
CATEGORY 11. TELEVISION 
No entries 
CATEGORY 12. SPARK TRANSMITTERS AND ARTIFACTS 


1st Tim Walker 
Homebrew Spark Transmitter 


CATEGORY 13. VACUUM TUBE TRANSMITTERS AND 
RECEIVERS 


No entries 


CATEGORY 2. 


CATEGORY 5. 


CATEGORY 6. 
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STANDARD CATEGORIES 


CATEGORY 14. PASSIVE RECEIVERS 


1st Robert Murray 
General Radio GRC-2 


2nd Geoffrey Bourne 
Gaumont D-E-L-A receiver 


3rd Merrill Bancroft 
Aeriola X 


CATEGORY 15. 1920S SUPERHETS 
No entries 
CATEGORY 16. 1920S TRF SETS 


1st Merrill Bancroft 
QT 79 and RTM receivers 


CATEGORY 17. 1920S REGEN AND REFLEX RECEIVERS 


1st Ted Catton 
Marcomiphone II] 


2nd Steve Wallace 
Cabot receiver 


2nd Merrill Bancroft 
Peck SuperPhone 


CATEGORY 18. CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES AND 
CONSOLES 1930S AND 1940S 


1st Geoffrey Bourne 
Philco of GB Model 333 


1st Michel Chabot 
Collection of Ship Radios 


2nd Bob Masterson 
Stewart Warner and Emerson 


CATEGORY 19A. MILITARY RADIO WWI 
No entries 
CATEGORY 19B. MILITARY RADIO WWII 


1st Joe Long 
Japanese Model 94 Wireless Set 


2nd Geoffrey Bourne 
PH-522/AXT-2 and T61/AXT-2 Camera and 
Transmitter 


3rd Roy Wildermuth 
AN/ARR-41, R678 and BC-611 


Special Tom Perera 
Recovered Enigma 


CATEGORY 19C. MILITARY RADIO KOREA 


1st Roy Wildermuth 
PRC-6 and PRC10 


CATEGORY 19D. MILITARY RADIO VIETNAM 


1st Roy Wildermuth 
PRC-77 


CATEGORY 19E. MILITARY RADIO MISC 


1st Roy Wildermuth 
Russian R-159 


CATEGORY 20. PORTABLE RADIOS 
No entries 
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CATEGORY 21A.HORN SPEAKERS 
No entries 
CATEGORY 21B. CONE SPEAKERS 


1st Buford Chidester 
RFI Oval Speaker 


CATEGORY 22. TEST EQUIPMENT 


1st Tom Murray 
Hickock Model 590 CRT Dynamic tester 


CATEGORY 23. TUBES 


1st Joe Knight 
Tube Socket Display 1915-1926 


CATEGORY 24A.MECHANICAL TELEVISION 


1st Peter Yanczer 
32 line mirror screw 


CATEGORY 24B.ELECTRONIC TELEVISION 


1st David Kaiser 
Hallicrafters Model T-54 


CATEGORY 25A. INTERNATIONAL RADIO PRE 1945 


1st Geoffrey Bourne 
Sachenwerk Model Super Olympia 54 


1st Hirosi Osani 
1930s Japanese Radio Advertising 


2nd Joe Burns 
Canadian TRF 


2nd Crawford MacKeand 
Amateur Receiver Home built 


CHAPTER 25B. INTERNATIONAL RADIO POST 1945 


1st Michel Chabot 
Nordemende Radio Display 


1st Tadanobe Okabe 
National 5S14 and Sharp 5R-24 Japanese 
Radios 


CHAPTER 26. SPARK TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 


1st Severin Dvorsky 
Home Built Spark transmitter 


CHAPTER 27A. VACUUM TUBE TRANSMITTERS AND 
RECEIVERS—HOME BREW 


1st Tom Hamblin 
Heathkit GR-81 plus mods and updates 


2nd Crawford MacKeand 
1931 Home Brew Transmitters 


CHAPTER 27B. VACUUM TUBE TRANSMITTERS AND 
RECEIVERS—COMMERCIAL 


1st Geoffrey Bourne 
RCA Model MI-7597 Forestry Transmitter 


2nd Joe Granica 
Tri-State Electronics Model TRI-X-500 
Transmitter 


CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES 


CATEGORY 28. RESTORATION OF APPEARANCE 
Special Award 


Alan Finger 
Splitdorf Model R-500 


CATEGORY 29. RESTORATION OF OPERATION 
No entries 
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CATEGORY 30. NEW OR REBUILT 


1st Philip Taylor 
Globetrotter Receiver 


2nd Doc Ed Taylor 
Atwater Kent Inspired Radio 


OPEN CATEGORIES 


CATEGORY 31 A. HARDWARE 


1st Tom Perera 
Cooke and Wheatstone Telegraphs 


2nd _ Richard Brewster 
Eccles-Jordan Flip Flop 


3rd John Wallin 
Peter Pan Lamp Radio 


Special 


Claude Thibault 
GM Radio With Funeral Urn 


CATEGORY 31 B. EPHEMERA 


1st David and Julia Bart 
Legends of the Wouff Hong and First ARRL 
Convention 


2nd Merrill Bancroft 
DX Letters 


3rd Claude Thibault 
Eveready Advertising 


EUNICE THOMPSON BEST OF SHOW AWARD 


Michel Chabot 
Nordmende Radio Display 


BEST OF SHOW 50TH ANNIVERSARY CATEGORY 
Geoffrey Bourne 
Mignon RW-4 Display 
RALPH 0. WILLIAMS DISPLAY AWARD 
Tadanobu Okabe 
Japanese National and Sharp Radios 
PEOPLES CHOICE AWARD 
Michel Chabot 
Nordemende Radio Display 
ELLE CRAFTSMAN AWARD 
Philip Taylor 
Globe Trotter 
MATLACK TRANSMITTER AWARD 
Not given 


JUDGES 
Chris Bacon, Barney Wooters, 


Robert Lozier, Lauren Peckham, 
Geoffrey Bourne 
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AWA CONFERENCE AUCTION REPORT 


Sale prices for selected items from the AWA 2011 Convention auction records. Condition descriptions, if given, 
generally refer to physical rathern than working condition. Every attempt has been made to ensure accuracy 
in reporting these results, but the AWA cannot asume responsibility for any errors that may occur. 


ADVERTISING MILITARY 

TELECHRON AD CLOCK, EXCELLENT 200.00 | ARB, RCA CR 46151, FAIR 10.00 
RADIO ROOM CLOCK, EXCELLENT 30.00 | BC-348-R, GOOD 95.00 
RCA FAX MACHINE, UNKNOWN 4.00 | RAF TYPE 78 + R220, EXCELLENT ~ 95.00 


SPARTON SANTA CLAUS, FAIR 110.00 
OTHER 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES H. H. SCOTT STEREOMASTER 150.00 


MODERN PRACTICE OF THE TELEGRAPH, EXCELLENT 40.00 | DBX G3-X 105.00 
PHILIPS, ELECTRONIC TUBES BOOK,EXCELLENT 3.00 | SONY TC-260, GOOD 5.00 
MANLY, DRAKE’S RADIO ENCYCLOPEDIA, EXCELLENT 7.00 | RCA 45 RPM , TURNTABLE, UNKNOWN 12.00 
YAYES, EVERYMAN’S GUIDE TO RADIO, EXCELLENT 5.00 | GE TUBE CADDY 10.00 
LEWIS, EMPIRE OF THE AIR, EXCELLENT 20.00 | RAYTHEON TUBE CADDY 10.00 
RADIO BOYS BOOKS (6), GOOD 10,00 | TANDBERG 6000, GOOD 45.00 
RADIO BOUND VOLUMES, 1925-1926, GOOD 25.00 | DIATHERMY MACHINE, GOOD 5.00 
BELL LABS RECORDS 1930S/40S, EXCELLENT (40) 110.00 | MITSUBISHI DA-U109 5.00 
RADIO NEWS, APRIL, 1923 4.00 | ZENITH VIDEO PLAYER/RECORDER 2.00 
MODENR ELECTRICS JOURNALS 190.00 | WESTERN ELECTRIC 227W 10.00 
SAE 5000A IMPULSE NOISE ELIMINATOR 20.00 
OZARKA WALL MAP, GOOD 25.00 
HEATHKIT HG-10B VFO, EXCELLENT 40.00 | MARCONI STOCK CERTIFICATE, EXCELLENT 25.00 
HEATHKIT QF-1, EXCELLENT 20.00 | ALTEC LANSING 307A FM TUNER, GOOD 10.00 
JOHNSON 124-M CB TRANNSCEIVER, UNKNOWN 5.00 | HEATHKIT STEREO AMPLIFIER MODEL SA-2, GOOD 5.00 
HALLICRAFTERS CD-7 CB TRANSCEIVER, POOR, 2.00 | HEATHKIT CODE OSCILLATOR & KEY, EXCELLENT 15.00 
LOOSE COUPLER, EXCELLENT 115. 


HAMMARLUND SP-400, FAIR AO LRECEIVERS 


COLLINS 51GE-1 12V POWER SUPPLY, UNKNOWN 10.00 : Sane. Q 
NOTE: This auction included an estate with many routine table 


MEISSNER EX SIGNAL SHIFTER, UNKNOWN 9.00 model receivers, mostly from the 40s and 50s, generally selling 
EDDYSTONE 850/2, EXCELLENT 200.00 |} for not more than $10.00 each. In the interest of brevity, about 35 
ATWATER KENT SPARK COIL 40.00 of them have been omitted from this report. 


YAESU FT101ZD, EXCELLENT 50.00 
HALLICRAFTERS SX101A, GOOD 75.00 | AERIOLA SENIOR, FAIR 
HALLICRAFTERS SX-15 GOOD 90.00 | AMERICAN BOSCH 585Y, EXCELLENT 
NATIONAL 101X, GOOD 35.00 | ATWATER KENT 20, LARGE CASE, GOOD 
HALLICRAFTERS S-20R, EXCELLENT 40.00 | ATWATER KENT 20, EXCELLENT 
HALLICRAFTERS S-36A, GOOD 75.00 | ATWATER KENT 30, UNKNOWN 
NATIONAL NC-240, GOOD, 75.00 | ATWATER KENT 33, UNKNOWN 
HALLICRAFTERS SX-17, FAIR 55.00 | ATWATER KENT 35 BATTERY, UNKNOWN 
HALLICRAFTERS SX-28, GOOD 100.00 | ATWATER KENT 35, FAIR 
ATWATER KENT 35 BATTERY SET, UNKNOWN 
ATWATER-KENT 46, GOOD 
REVOPHONE, GOOD 150.00 | ATWATER-KENT 40, GOOD 
SLIDE TUNER, UNKNOWN 30.00 | ATWATER-KENT 42, GOOD 
MARTIAN SPECIAL, GOOD 75.00 | ATWATER KENT 44, UNKNOWN 
DONALD DUNCAN, EXCELLENT 375.00 | ATWATER KENT 55, UNKNOWN 
RADIO SERVICE CO. 175.00 | ATWATER KENT 60 CONSOLE, UNKNOWN 
ATWATER KENT 600, UNKNOWN 


MICROPHONES ATWATER KENT 600, UNKNOWN 


ELECTROVOICE EV 631-B, EXCELLENT 100.00 | ATWATER KENT 74, UNKNOWN 
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ATWATER KENT 84 GRANDFATHER CLOCK RADIO, EXCELLENT 400.00 


ATWATER KENT 310, UNKNOWN 
ATWATER KENT 376, UNKNOWN 
ATWATER KENT BREADBOARD 
BLAUPUNT DERBY, FAIR 

BRANSTON 3-TUBE TRF, EXCELLENT 
BROOKS ST-10A, FAIR 

BUSH DAC90A, EXCELLENT 
CLARADYNE 18-B5, FAIR 
CLAPP-EASTHAM TYPE RZ 

CORONADO SIMILAR TO ARVIN 17, GOOD 
CROSLEY 6H2, UNKNOWN 

CROSLEY 50, EXCELLENT 

CROSLEY 51P, GOOD 

CROSLEY 125 CATHEDRAL, UNKNOWN 
CROSLEY 148 CATHEDRAL, GOOD 
CROSLEY 517, GOOD 

CROSLEY CATHEDRAL 840, EXCELLENT 
CROSLEY 915 TOMBSTONE, UNKNOWN 
DETROLA 342, FAIR 

EMERSON BJ-210, GOOD 

EMERSON 149, GOOD 

EMERSON 52 , POOR 

EMERSON 539, GOOD 

EMERSON 655, FAIR 

FADA 1000, GOOD 

FISHER 202-A TUNER, UNKNOWN 
FISHER 600 PRO SERIES 

FEDERAL 59, GOOD 

FRESHMAN MASTERPIECE, EXCELLENT 
GE A-64 RECEIVER, GOOD 

GE E-71 TOMBSTONE 

GE L660 TABLE, UNKNOWN 

GE 6D5W MINIATURE, UNKNOWN 

GLF AM/FM RECEIVER, GOOD 

GE A-64 RECEIVER, GOOD 

GRUNOW CHASSIS 6C, FAIR 
HALLICRAFTERS TW-500, GOOD 
HALLICRAFTERS WR-4000, EXCELLENT 
HALLICRAFTERS 53A, GOOD 

HEATHKIT FM 4, GOOD 

KNIGHT 5022, FAIR 

LOEWE OE-333, EXCELLENT 

MITCHELL # 1250, UNKNOWN 
MAJESTIC 5-T TABLE CLOCK RADIO, UNKNOWN 
MAJESTIC #200 TOMBSTONE, UNKNOWN 
MARANTZ 2250B, EXCELLENT 
MERCURY SIX BATTERY SET, GOOD 
MIESSNER 14, GOOD 

MOTOROLA TRANS PORTABLE, GOOD 
PEERLESS MODEL B, EXCELLENT 
PHILCO #37-602, POOR 

PHILCO 37-650 TOMBSTONE, UNKNOWN 
PHILCO 38-10 TABLE, UNKNOWN 
PHILCO 38-93, UNKNOWN 
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10.00 
5.00 
450.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
125.00 
15.00 
550.00 
5.00 
40.00 
55.00 
100.00 
55.00 
65.00 
10.00 
125.00 
55.00 
20.00 
30.00 
120.00 
28.00 
12.00 
30.00 
575.00 
175.00 
25.00 
300.00 
30.00 
50.00 
25.00 
20.00 
40.00 
55.00 
50.00 
20.00 
35.00 
60.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
850.00 
15.00 
75.00 
105.00 
30.00 
35.00 
25.00 
25.00 
1500.00 
15.00 
95.00 
50.00 
65.00 


PHILCO 40-150, GOOD 

PHILCO 41-23, GOOD 

PHILCO 41-285, EXCELLENT 

PHILCO 41-221 TABLE, UNKNOWN 
PHILCO 46-420 TABLE, UNKNOWN 
PHILCO 49-500-121 TABLE, EXCELLENT 
PHILCO 60, FAIR 

PHILCO 60 CATHEDRAL, UNKNOWN 
PHILCO 65 CONSOLE, UNKNOWN 
PHILCO 70 CATHEDRAL, UNKNOWN 
PHILCO 70, FAIR 

PHILCO 84, UNKNOWN 

PHILCO 86 CONSOLE, UNKNOWN 
RCA 6T5 TOMBSTONE, UNKNOWN 
RCA 9-Y-510 45RPM PHONO/RADIO, EXCELLENT 
RCA K105, EXCELLENT 

RCA R-7-A, GOOD 

RCA R-32 CONSOLE, UNKNOWN 

RCA RJM 68E, EXCELLENT 

RCA RADIOLA III, EXCELLENT 

RCA RADIOLA 5, FAIR 

RCA RADIOLA 20, UNKNOWN 

RCA RADIOLA GRAND, GOOD 

RCA VICTOR MODEL 4T CONSOLE 
RCA VICTOR 8511, UNKNOWN 

SCOTT ALL WAVE 15, UNKNOWN 
SILVERTONE 1805A, EXCELLENT 
SONORA ZU-222, GOOD 

SPARTON AC-62, UNKNOWN 
STEWART-WARNER, R1301-A, GOOD 
STEWART-WARNER, R-1671-A, GOOD 
STEWART-WARNER, 950, GOOD 
STROMBERG 1A, EXCELLENT 
TELEFUNKEN SUPERHET “JUBILEE”, POOR 
THOMPSON MODEL S-70, GOOD 
TRUETONE D905, GOOD 

US APEX #8A CATHEDRAL, UNKNOWN 
VOLKSSEMFANGER, GOOD 

WARDS AIRLINE BATTERY FARM RADIO, GOOD 
WESTINGHOUSE 55, EXCELLENT 
ZENITH 5R312 TABLE, UNKNOWN 
ZENITH 6-D520W TABLE, UNKNOWN8 
ZENITH 6G001Y, FAIR 

ZENITH 6-S-229, GOOD 

ZENITH # 6D2615-N, UNKNOWN 
ZENITH 7H-820, EXCELLENT 

ZENITH 8A02 UNKNOWN 

ZENITH S-D520, GOOD 

ZENITH 705, FAIR 

ZENITH ROYAL 1000D, FAIR 

ZENITH ROYAL 1000, GOOD 

ZENITH 3000, GOOD 


RCA 100A, GOOD 
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JEWETT RADIO/PHONO HORN, EXCELLENT 

ATWATER KENT E-2 

UTAH CONE SPEAKER, GOOD 

AMPLION DRAGONFLY 2000 OHM, UNKNOWN 

ATWATER KENT MODEL E, GOOD 

LOUDSPEAKER BANG & OLUFSEN PREMIUM SPEAKERS 
(PAIR), EXCELLENT 

RCA 100-A, GOOD 


85.00 
5.00 
95.00 
400.00 
15.00 


35.00 
15.00 


TELEGRAPH 


HI-MOUNT BUG BK-100, EXCELLENT 100.00 
SOUNDER, EXCELLENT 10.00 
SKIRROW RELAY, EXCELLENT 30.00 
UNKNOWN TELEGRAPH METER, GOOD 70.00 
J38 KEY, EXCELLENT 25.00 
BRITISH SPEAKING GALVANOMETER, EXCELLENT 300.00 
EDDYSTONE BUG, GOOD 250.00 
HOMER ROBERTS SIMPLEX POLE CHANGER, GOOD 20.00 
STANDARD RADIO MARINE KEY, GOOD 200.00 
INDUCTION COIL, FAIR 500.00 
MARCONI MAGNETIC DETECTOR, EXCELLENT 10,000.00 


TELEPHONE 
CONN. TEL.& TEL. TELEPHONE SET, EXCELLENT 


TEST EQUIPMENT 

PRECISION E400 

HP 200 CD 

FREED 1620B, EXCELLENT 

EICO MODEL 565, FAIR 

WESTON 682 TUBE TESTER 

HEATHKIT 0-12 

HP 200CD 

SUPERIOR 1240, GOOD 

SUPREME #89 TUBE TESTER, EXCELLENT 

SENCORE TC-154 TUBE TESTER, UNKNOWN 
WESTON #771 TUBE TESTER, UNKNOWN 

TRIPLETT #3541 OSCILLOSCOPE, UNKNOWN 
SYLVANIA #620 TUBE TESTER, UNKNOWN 

RCA WR67-A TEST OSCILLATOR, GOOD 

WESTON MODEL 70 POCKET METER, EXCELLENT 
JACKSON MODEL 640 TEST OSCILLATOR, UNKNOWN 
MERCURY 1400, GOOD 

GENERAL RADIO 102-J, GOOD 

B-K 420, GOOD 

HICKOK 501 LABORATORY TUBE TESTER, EXCELLENT 
GENERAL RADIO 5610 VACUUM TUBE BRIDGE, GOOD 
SUPREME TUBE TESTER MODEL 305, EXCELLENT 
HEATHKIT TUBE TESTER TC-3, EXCELLENT 

JEWELL TUBE TESTER 210, FAIR 

US NAVY CKB 74028, EXCELLENT 


TUBES 


BRITISH POST OFFICE TUBES (3), EXCELLENT 
DONLE BURSTON TYPE B6, GOOD 
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170.00 
7.00 
5.00 

600.00 

250.00 

325.00 

450.00 

450.00 

250.00 

160.00 

300.00 

600.00 
5.00 

10.00 
30.00 
5.00 
12.00 
12.00 
4.00 
100.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
50.00 
95.00 
15.00 
10.00 
65.00 
55.00 
45.00 
15.00 
10.00 

5.00 
25.00 
75.00 
10.00 

4.00 

2.00 
55.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
25.00 
60.00 


EVEREADY ER-250 TRIODE, GOOD 
FEDERAL 45, EXCELLENT 

LISSEN PT-225, UNKNOWN 

LOEWE BERLIN 3NF 

LOEWE 2HF, EXCELLENT 

LOWE 3NF WITH SOCKET, GOOD 
LOWE HF30 WITH SOCKET, GOOD 
MARCONI 2X PX4, EXCELLENT 
MARCONI PX25, EXCELLENT 
MULLARD TZ2-60, GOOD 

NORTHERN 2-R-101-F, GOOD 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC 205D, GOOD 
PHILLIPS-HOLLAND AMP 3.5V, GOOD 
PHILIPS 2J80 (TYPE 80), EXCELLENT 
QRS RED TOP SUPER RECTIFIER, GOOD 
RCA 810 POWER TRIODE, FAIR 

RCA UX-852 TRANSMITTING TUBE, FAIR 
RCA RADIOTRON UV-200, GOOD 

RCA 802 PENTODE POWER AMP, GOOD 
ROGERS UX-245 TUBES (GLOBE), GOOD 
RCA WD12, EXCELLENT 

SYLVANIA 3API, EXCELLENT 
SYLVANIA 3API, EXCELLENT 

TAYLOR 805, GOOD 

TELEFUNKEN EVN 171, GOOD 
WESTERN ELECTRIC VT2, GOOD 
WESTERN ELECTRIC 282A, GOOD 
WESTINGHOUSE GLOBE UX280, GOOD 
5-01A, 1-UX-199, 1-112 

5-01A 

5-01A 

2-201A, GOOD 

2-2AP1, EXCELLENT 

3JP21 CRT AND CRT SHELL 

4-6L6GA 

2-GLOBE TYPE 45 

3-45s, 2 ARE ST STYLE 

2-81 

572B/TI60L 

2-801, EXCELLENT 

DG7-32, EXCELLENT 

KENOTRON TYPE TB-1, EXCELLENT 

R VALVE REPRO, EXCELLENT 

STC W9/3E, EXCELLENT 

STC 3A/141A TUBES, EXCELLENT 


TELEVISION 


AIR KING CIRCA 1946, GOOD 20.00 
MOTOROLA 7-8 INCH 17.00 
PILOT 3° TV, EXCELLENT 150.00 
STROMBERG TS-125, GOOD 100.00 
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A couple of Atwater Kent breadboards 


eft) Alan Carter of the UK respond. 
welcome of the international guests. 
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Rita and Merrill Bancroft in the contest 


Room. 


Bruce Roloson (left) with long-time 
Convention bookseller Jerry Simki 
Dan Bedford, Bart Lee and Lynn Bisha. 


book fair. 
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Photos by Richard Ranslev except where noted. 


Nancy Ransley (left) and Jane Wooters chat 
in the corridor. 


ee Ph: ee i . 
The Convention ladies enjoyed their own 
special buffet luncheon. Robert Lozier 
Photo. 


* : i. : 
Geoff Bourne (right) drops in on Floyd En- 
gels, who is “tailgating” in the flea market. 
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The Rochester DX Association manned an 
information booth at the flea market. 


From left: Lauren Peckham, Bart Lee and 
Bruce Roloson look over scrapbooks of 
West Coast wireless material. 


= 


Tables full of interesting auction lots lai 
out for public inspection. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION CANDIDS 


Lindsey Malin and Paul Ruffo enjoy the In- 
ternational Dinner. (Brad Allen photo) 


A truckload of goodies being unloaded prior 
to the flea market opening. 


The book fair is always well stocked with 
vintage books, magazines and other publi- 
cations. 


Museum Curator Bruce Roloson’s Keynote 
address included a historical presentation 
_ with nostalgic photos from past AWA con- 
ventions. Brad Allen Photo. 
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From left: Franz Pichler, Hirosi Osanai 
and Tadanobu Okabe at the Banquet’s In- 
ternational Table. 


bes : 
Enjoying the Italian Buffet Dinner are (from 
left) Museum Deputy Director Bob Hobday, 
AWA Journal and AWA Gateway Editor 
Marc Ellis and Australian member Dan 
Bedford. Brad Allen Photo. 
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RADIO RAMBLINGS 


BY JIM COOK, WOOXX, 16404 W. 126TH TERRACE, OLATHE, KS, 66062—PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


E-MAIL: radiomanjim46@yahoo.com 


Radio Training by the National Youth Administration 


For his first “Radio Ramblings” column, 
Jim Cook gives us a nostalgic look at his 
dad's early interest in radio, the develop- 
ment of his career with the help of depres- 
sion-era training by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and the influence this had on 
Jim’s own choice of career. For more in- 
formation about Jim, see “About Our Au- 
thors” in the July issue.—mfe 


Museum” column, that the AWA had a 

role in helping Ken Burns tell the story 
of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It 
is good to know that the people responsible 
for making this documentary cared enough 
about authenticity to obtain a radio that was 
appropriate for their program. I wish other 


| i pleased to read, in a recent “At the 


Experimental television station W9XAL in 
Kansas City Missouri was operated by the 
Midland Radio and Television School. 
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television producers would care as much 
about technical accuracy. 

This documentary made me think about 
how the Roosevelt administration provided 
an opportunity for my father to receive train- 
ing in radio at a ttme when he had few other 
options. His career also provided the back- 
ground that stimulated my interest in radio. 

During the 1930s, my father lived on a 
farm near Winchester, Kansas, on the edge 
of the Dust Bowl. Although farming had 
been profitable in previous decades, that 
was not the case during the Great Depres- 
sion. The weather was dry and crop prices 
were low. My grandfather could not pay his 
debts and the family eventually lost the 
farm that had been owned by the family for 
more than 60 years. 

My father, Delmer E. Cook, was inter- 
ested in everything electrical and mechani- 
cal from the time he was a young boy. Ra- 
dios fascinated him, and he taught himself 
to repair them when he was a high school 
student. Radio repair was easy then. Re- 
placing tubes or batteries was usually 
enough to restore a radio to operation. 

After leaving high school, he got a job at 
a hardware store in nearby Valley Falls, 
Kansas. The owner provided living space on 
the second floor of the store. My father 
helped run the hardware store and repaired 
radios and electrical appliances when nec- 
essary. This was a good subsistence job for 
those times, but my father knew that he 
needed additional training in radio to obtain 
FCC licenses and succeed in that profession. 

There were many radio schools in the 
nearby Kansas City area in the 1930s. One 
of the most prominent was the Midland 
Radio and Television School which, as 
First National Television also operated 
WOXAL, an experimental 500-watt televi- 
sion station. The station broadcast 60-line 
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mechanically-scanned 
pictures on a frequency 
of 2.25 MHz. It began 
operating in 1933 with its 
transmitter located on the 
top floor of the Kansas 
City Power & Light 
Building in downtown 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

I know my father 
wanted to attend this 
school because I found 
promotional literature 
from both the school and 
the W9XAL television 
station among his posses- 
sions after his death. 
Midland Radio and Tele- 
vision School later be- 
came Central Technical Institute and even- 
tually became DeVry Institute, known 
today as DeVry University. 

I can imagine my father looking at infor- 
mation about radio schools and wishing 
that he could attend one of them. It must 
have been tantalizing to think about the 
possibilities. But neither he nor his family 
had the money to pay for tuition or lodging, 
so this training was out of reach. Fortu- 
nately, another school became available 
that was free to young men who qualified. 

During the late 1930s, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration established a number of techni- 
cal schools as part of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration program. These provided free 
classes in a variety of trades for young men 
and women whose families had been hit hard 
by the Great Depression. Training was avail- 
able for auto mechanics, machinists, 
plumbers, electricians, radio technicians, 
surveyors, and many other trades. The NYA 
also commissioned paintings to represent the 
wide range of training that was offered. 

An NYA boarding school for young men 
interested in radio was established in Topeka, 
Kansas, approximately 40 miles from Win- 
chester. The NYA used posters similar to the 
one illustrated to inform the public about 
these opportunities for free technical train- 
ing. The poster shown here is from Illinois, 
but the same format was probably used 
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GET THE FACTS 
ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 


Free Classes 


YOUNG MEN AND a 167025 YRS. 


NATIONAL aura ADMINISTRATION  ILIMDIS 


A poster advertising the 
National Youth Adminis- 
tration’s free occupa- 
tional classes. 


throughout the United 
States. My father proba- 
bly saw one of these 
posters and realized that 
this was his ticket to a fu- 
ture career. He enrolled in 
1940 when he was 21 
years old. 

Accommodations at 
the NYA _ boarding 
school were similar to 
those at a military camp. 
Food and lodging were 
basic, but adequate. 
More importantly, this radio school deliv- 
ered the training that it promised. Not only 
did the students learn electrical theory and 
the technical aspects of radio, but they also 
learned international Morse code so that 
they could obtain FCC licenses to work as 
radiotelegraph operators. 

His enrollment in the NYA school had 
another significant effect on my father’s 
life and on my future. He attended a nearby 
church where my mother was an active 
member. They met early in 1941 and were 
married in November of that year after my 
father had completed his radio training. He 
found a job as a radio technician for a 
Topeka department store that sold Zenith 
radios, probably including the model that 
was loaned to the Ken Burns film crew for 
their documentary. 

In addition to becoming employed, my 
father was now able to study for, and ob- 
tain, both a First Class Radiotelephone Li- 
cense and an Amateur Radio License. 
When World War II began, he obtained ad- 
ditional technical training from the General 
Electric Company in Schenectady, New 
York. He worked as a civilian radio inspec- 
tor for companies manufacturing military 
radio equipment in Dayton, Ohio, and in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Among the radio equipment that he in- 
spected were the tuning units for the famous 
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Hallicrafters BC-610 trans- 
mitter—which covered a 
frequency range of 1.5 to 18 
MHz. The BC-610 transmit- 
ter was originally marketed 
to amateur radio operators 
as the HT-4. 

The military version in- 
cluded provisions for three 
plug-in tuning units like the 
one pictured here. They al- 
lowed frequencies to be pre- 
selected or for crystal con- 
trol to be used. The BC-610 
was part of the SCR-299 
communications system that 
was used extensively by the 
United States military dur- 
ing the World War II. Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower praised this radio ’ 
system for the contribution it made to the 
Allies’ success in winning that war. 

When my father learned that he would be 
called up for military service, he moved my 
mother to Topeka to live with her family. 
The military wasn’t ready for his services at 
this time but the Topeka Police Department 
was desperate for dispatchers and radiotele- 
graph operators, a job which required a Sec- 
ond Class Radiotelegraph license. 

My father obtained that license and 
worked for the police department for nearly 
one year before he was called to service in 
the U. S. Army. He returned to the same 
job after his military service was completed 
and stayed with the Topeka Police Depart- 
ment as a dispatcher, radiotelegraph opera- 
tor, and radio technician for 26 years. One 
of the men he worked with throughout this 
long career was also a graduate of the same 
NYA radio school. 

Without the benefit of NYA radio school, 
my father might have pursued a different 
trade. Perhaps he would have gone to work 
in an automotive garage and learned to be a 
mechanic. But because of this opportunity 
he followed a career in radio. As a result, I 
became interested in radio and pursued a ca- 
reer in electrical engineering. Without FDR 
and the NYA, I might have pursued a dif- 
ferent career myself. 
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At the outbreak of 
the war, my father 
served as a civilian 
radio inspector, 
working with such 
items as tuning units 
for the legendary 
BC-610 transmitter. 


The National Youth Administration was 
controversial to some Americans, as were 
many of FDR’s New Deal organizations. 
Some detractors even compared the NYA 
to the Hitler Youth Camp program where 
young men in Germany were indoctrinated 
with Nazi propaganda. But regardless of 
personal opinions and political philosophy, 
the NYA technical schools were a success. 
They prepared a generation of economi- 
cally disadvantaged young Americans for 
productive work that also benefited the~ 
United States during World War II. 


In addition to my personal knowledge, 
some of the information for this article 
came from a variety of internet sites ac- 
cessed by searching with the key words, 
“W9OXAL,” and “National Youth Adminis- 
tration Technical Training.” 

The photo of the BC-610 tuning unit is 
being used with permission from Fair 
Radio Sales Company, Inc. in Lima, Ohio. 

The photo of the BC-610 transmitter was 
selected from among a large number of 
photos documenting the restoration of this 
transmitter by Jim Walker, WB2FCN. 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY RICHARD BREWSTER, 145 LITTLE PECONIC BAY ROAD, 
CUTCHOGUE, NY 11935 PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The TV Telephone 


It is March 27th, 2011 and we are in 
Banjul, The Gambia, West Africa as part of 
a Mercy Ships/Smile Train cleft lip/palate 
surgical team. Last evening my wife Susan 
and I had a new experience; we spoke and 
visually communicated with our daughter 
and grandchildren by SKYPE. They are in 
Alaska and the call cost us nothing! When 
we purchased the computer last year, we 
had no idea that it had a built-in camera 
and thus was capable of SKYPE. 

SKYPE can be downloaded from the In- 
ternet and used for free with another 
SKYPEer. Audio phone calls can be made 
inexpensively to non-SKYPEers. And you 
get a hands-free phone to boot, since your 
computer with mike and speakers becomes 
your communications device. It was the 
cheapest way to make calls from Africa! We 
used it a lot. Welcome to the world of TV 
telephone convenience!—RB 


n April 7, 1927, Bell Telephone 
()iserrseres demonstrated a TV 
telephone using me- 

chanical scanning. Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
participated in this first public 
demonstration in the United 
States of long-distance video 
transmission (1). 

An experimental electronic 
system was displayed at the 
1939 New York World’s Fair 
(2), and by the time of the 
1964 New York World’s Fair, 
Bell Labs had developed the 
“Picture Phone,” which 
enabled visitors to place calls 
from the fair to a special 
exhibit at Disneyland in 
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The 1927 TV telephone demonstration. Sec- 
retary Hoover at the phone. 


California. In fact, AT&T placed in service 
a system which allowed calls to be made 
between New York City, Chicago, and 
Washington DC. A call between New York 
City and Chicago cost $27 for three minutes 
(2)! The system did not become popular. 
In 1986, Mitsubishi sold a system, for 
$400, which was capable of sending 


1964 Picturephone Set 

A technological tour-de-force, 

this telephone let you see as well 

as hear. Its successors provide video 
teleconferencing service. 


From a Telephone Company brochure. 
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The Mitsubishi visual telephone display. 


Felix The Cat, a well-known early TV 
model, prepares to make a video call. 


individual photo images over the standard 
phone line. Some years ago, I acquired a 
Mitsubishi LU-500 Visitel Visual Tele- 
phone Display. It is a solid-state device, ex- 
cept for the Vidicon and the CRT. The unit 
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is 7x7x8 inches with a display size of 2/4" x 
3/4" and with a resolution of 96 x 96 pixels. 
The camera tube is a %-inch vidicon with a 
16mm fixed-focus lens (3). Controls are: 
power (vidicon lens door), brightness up 
and down, view/pose, and send. It works 
over the standard phone lines. 

The Visitel, powered by a 14 VDC 
power adaptor, is connected directly to a 
telephone line jack. A standard telephone is 
then connected to the Visitel. 

To send a still monochrome image, one 
slides open the door covering the vidicon 
lens. After 20 seconds or so, the operator’s 
image will appear on the screen. Screen 
brightness can be adjusted by ‘bright up’ and 
‘bright down’ buttons. When the ‘send’ but- 
ton is pressed, the image transmittal is com- 
pleted in 5 seconds. During this time the 
audio connection is disabled. Up to three re- 
ceived images can be stored in the Visitel. 
These photos can even be sent to other users! 

Shortly after acquiring the unit, I was in 
contact with another Visitel owner (with 
whom I have now lost touch) and was able 
to visually and aurally communicate. I 
would be interested in hearing from others 
who also have the Visitel. Please feel free 
to contact me at brewster@mercyships.org 
or call 631-734-5063 if you wish to make a 
TV Phone contact with Felix. 
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BY P. A. KINZIE 


THE DONLE RADIO TUBES 


PART 1: EARLY TUBE DEVELOPMENTS AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF FILAMENT EMISSIVITY 


r. Harold P. Donle developed a 
D number of different radio tubes dur- 

ing a period from about 1918 to 
1927—first as Chief Engineer at Connecti- 
cut Telephone and Electric Co., later as 
owner of the Donle-Bristol Corporation. 
His earlier work, all at done at Connecticut, 
is covered here. Later work at Connecticut, 
and then at his own company will be de- 
scribed in the next Journal issue. 

Dr. Donle began a series of tube inven- 
tions with a rather bizarre design described 
in a patent filed March 23, 1918 [1]. This 
was for a triode with the conventional grid 
replaced by a control element outside of the 
glass envelope. Several others had done 
this, but he also took the unique step of 
doing the same with the plate. Both ele- 
ments consisted of metallic coatings on the 
surface of the glass, with the arrangement 
shown in Figure 1. 

Plate current was provided by flow of 
electrons from the filament to the wall of 
the tube, followed by current flowing by 
electrolytic conduction through the glass to 
the external coating. Heating of the glass 
by the filament was sufficient to raise its 
temperature enough to permit conduction. 

The plate coating is (5) in the figure, with 
the current controlled by nearby coating 
(6). The zigzag ribbon (7) of coating-free 
glass between (5) and (6) was said to im- 
prove the degree of control, as compared 
with straight-line separation. The patent de- 
scribes the tube as useful as a detector, am- 
plifier, or oscillator. Although there is no 
evidence that Connecticut actually sold 
such a tube, the use of electrolytic conduc- 
tion to an external element was repeated in 
a number of subsequent tubes. 


410 GOLDROAD AVE., 
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A few months later, Donle filed another 
patent [2] describing a tube with just one ex- 
ternal element, but it was the controller 
rather than the plate that was moved inside 
the envelope. This now consisted of a 
loosely spaced coil of wire surrounding the 
filament, in the same location as a conven- 
tional grid. The tube was tipped at one end 
and had with three wires extending through 
the glass at the other. 

Donle’s next patent, in terms of filing 
dates [3], covered a method of increasing 
filament emission at a relatively low tem- 
perature, and its application to an external 
plate detector tube. The high emission de- 
pended upon sodium ion deposition on the 
filament surface, the ions having originated 


Fig. 1. Triode with external metal coatings 
on the glass bulb. From Donle patent 
1,292,641. 
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from disassociation of the glass during 
electrolytic conduction of current to the ex- 
ternal plate. This was an interesting devel- 
opment for that particular period, consider- 
ing that bright emitter filaments for pro- 
duction of adequate emission were still in 
general use until early in the 1920s. 

The filing date of May 9, 1919 estab- 
lished that Donle had an idea for improving 
emission, but the patent as issued may well 
have differed in some of the details. A date 
that can be established in terms of just what 
Donle considered as an explanation was still 
not clear in an article that included a de- 
scription of the low temperature phenome- 
non [4]. It can be said that the method of im- 
proving emission had been developed be- 
fore October of 1921. However, Donle went 
only so far as to relate the improved emis- 
sion to the presence of ionized sodium and 
did not describe sodium deposition on the 
filament. In any event, the method was used 
in a number of subsequent tubes, with addi- 
tional patent coverage filed later in 1923 [5]. 

Early high emission tubes used the exter- 
nal plate design, and sources referring to a 
July, 1919 Radio Amateur News article 
gave that date for Connecticut’s first Donle 
tubes available to the 
publice[ oi p33 6]. 
These were the Types A 
and C, the Type A and 
the initial version of the 
Type C being con- 
structed with an outer 
glass shell vented to air 
and enclosing an evacu- 
ated bulb with an exter- 
nal plate coating. There 
was also a heater ele- 
ment wound on the 
inner bulb to warm it 
and stabilize the tem- 
perature inside, but a 
later version of the Type 
C appeared without the 
puperteshellie ¥ihree 
months after the Radio 
Amateur News article a 
staff-authored entry in 
OST [8] covered the ini- 
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tial form of the Type C in detail. It also in- 
dicated that Donly had given assurance that 
disassociation of glass in the inner wall of 
the tube proceeded so slowly that it was one 
of the least important considerations con- 
cerning the life of the tube. 

Following these tubes, work proceeded 
on other developments, one being described 
in a patent filed in February of 1920 [9] re- 
vealing a different internal structure and re- 
turning to the concept of both the control el- 
ement and the plate being externally lo- 
cated. However, a different approach, but 
still retaining the external plate, was shown 
by the Donle patent filed in April of 1921, 
[10], describing a tube that operated within 
a magnetic field. Two of the patent draw- 
ings appear in Figure 2, which show a pro- 
totype of the commercial version. 

This consists of a diode with cathode (10) 
in an evacuated tube (11), and with external 
anode (12), all enclosed in a ventilated outer 
glass envelope (19), the entire assembly being 
installed in base (23). The magnetic field coil 
(13) is partially cut away to appear in cross 
section. Thumbnut (34) with attached dial 
(34') moves the field coil relative to the tube. 
There was no heater element to promote 


Fig. 2. Diode with external anode coating and a view of the diode 
within the magnetic ffield coil. Fron Donle patent 1,476,156. 
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electrolytic conduction, heat from the fila- 
ment evidently being sufficient to warm the 
glass. This was the type of tube manufactured 
and sold as the Connecticut J-117. 

The new tube was announced at the Am- 
ateur Radio Relay League Convention in 
Chicago, August-September, 1921, and de- 
tails were given a month later in OST [4]. It 
was said to operate either as a regenerative 
or non-regenerative detector, one six-volt 
battery supplying the entire circuit. It also 
had the very unusual characteristic of oper- 
ating at only a single frequency, adjustable 
by either moving the magnetic field relative 
to the tube, changing the voltage applied to 
the coil, or changing the anode voltage. 
Conventional tuned circuits were useful for 
improving operation, but these did not affect 
the tuned frequency of the tube. Also de- 
scribed was a “Connecticut Detector Unit” 
designed to use the tube, and initial adver- 
tising of the J-117 and the Detector Unit ap- 
peared in the same issue [11]. 

After several months on the market, Jan- 
uary and February 1922 advertisements 
[12] announced unavoidable delays for J- 
117 deliveries, while additional production 
was being developed. Improvements were 
promised that would allow even a “less- 
skilled” operator to obtain superior results. 
Indeed, in March a new Detector Unit and 
a Type JR-3 receiving set were offered 
[13]. Yet, following these developments 
there was no further promotion of the tube 
or the equipment. Either demand for the J - 
117 had not continued or the earlier adver- 
tising had ignored a decline that had already 
begun. Whatever the reason, it is evident 
that sales expectations had failed to materi- 
alize. According to Tyne [7, p. 339] the 
equipment was apparently difficult for am- 
ateurs to operate, and he added that most 
sets were returned as unusable. 

A Donle patent filed May 5, 1922 [14] 
replaced the magnetic field coil with a per- 
manent magnet, possibly to simplify oper- 
ation, but it appears that he did not pursue 
the magnetic field approach beyond this ef- 
fort. In fact, by the end of 1922 he was well 
on his way toward a new application for 
sodium in addition to the improvement of 
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filament emission. This was the utilization 
of positively ionized sodium vapor as the 
source of charge carriers between the plate 
and the filament, rather than conventional 
electron flow in the opposite direction. The 
tubes using ionized sodium in this way will 
be discussed in Part Il in the next issue of 
The AWA Journal. 
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BY LEON HILLMAN, P.E., W2]JX] 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF 
MAGNETIC RECORDING 


Signaling and Wide Bandwidth 
Recording 


hroughout the history of signaling 

there has always been a need for se- 

cure communications for political, 
diplomatic and military messaging. When 
radio signaling was put into practice there 
was an added security problem since it be- 
came possible to locate the source of the 
transmission using radio direction finding 
techniques. This was a special concern in 
military communications. 

Radio was an important tool for military 
communications as early as World War I. 
Whether or not a message was coded for se- 
curity purposes, it had to be kept short as 
protection from radio direction finding. The 
risk was especially great for surface ships or 
submarines utilizing radio communications. 
Recording techniques for keep transmission 
on air time as short as pos- 
sible—measured in seconds 
rather than minutes—were 
practiced both in World 
War I and World War II. 

To accomplish the mis- 
sion of sending the neces- 
sary information in such a 
short interval, the message 
was first recorded at the 
sending site, at normal 
speed; then transmitted on 
the air at a higher rate. The 
intended recipient, listen- 
ing on the known radio fre- 
quency, was equipped with 
a relatively high frequency 
recorder, whose signals 
were later played back to 
the operator at the normal 
speed. The technological 
challenge was to provide a 


The author setting up a magnetic recording experiment in 
the New York University E.E. Research Lab (1949). 


practical record and playback device with 
sufficient bandwidth. 


Magnetic Recording for Audio 
Applications 


The invention of magnetic recording has 
been well documented. Oberlin Smith origi- 
nally conceived of the method in 1878 and 
documented his idea, but did not apply for a 
patent. In 1898, Valdemar Poulsen con- 
structed a demonstration system for voice 
recording and playback, utilizing a steel 
piano wire. An electromagnetic gapped 
head, supplied with microphone current, was 
moved across the length of the suspended 
wire. For playback, he moved the same head 
across the wire as an electromagnetic pickup 
while listening on sensitive headphones. 

Without the aid of electronic amplifica- 
tion it is doubtful if he could hear much, 
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but the principle was verified and he 
obtained patent coverage. In later, magnetic 
recording techniques for audio applica- 
tions, the record medium was moved past a 
small gap in a fixed electromagnetic head 
consisting of a permeable metal core with a 
wire wound coil 

In the early 1930s, German manufactur- 
ers AEG-BASF-IGF, teamed up to develop 
a recorder that avoided the use of steel wire 
or tape as a record medium. Their thin tape 
_ had an iron oxide powder coated onto a 
plastic ribbon. The recorder was known as 
the Magnetophon. 

In 1938, Semi Begun joined the Brush 
Development Company to design magnetic 
recorders that appeared on the market in 
1939. During World War II, Brush Devel- 
opment, Bell Labs and Western Electric de- 
signed and manufactured magnetic 
recorders for the U.S. military. Brush pro- 
duced the Navy Wire Recorder KS12016, 
which became the basis for other recorders 
for the military. The recording medium was 
a 0.006 inch type 420 stainless steel wire 
that was transported at a speed of 5 or 7.5 ft. 
per second. 

As magnetization is not a linear process, 
to minimize distortion, it was found that 
providing a bias to the record current, im- 
proved the response fidelity. In the earliest 
use, 1t was a DC bias, but later AC super- 
sonic application was found to be superior. 


Extending the Frequency Response of 
Recorders 


In September 1946, the Research Divi- 
sion of the E.E. Dept. of the N.Y.U. College 
of Engineering was awarded a project from 
the Watson Laboratories of Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. The mission was to research 
and develop means for recording analog 
signals, of short duration, with a frequency 
response to 1 MHz. The program was to 
last until May 31, 1949. 

The project was under the direction of the 
Chairman of the E.E. Dept., Professor Philip 
Greenstein. He organized the research into 
several distinct disciplines. Optical record- 
ing was assigned to Professor Earl Purpura. 
CR tube and phosphor recording was as- 
signed to Prof. Frank Bloom. I was assigned 
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to magnetic recording. 

From the vantage point of the present 
state of the technology of recording in 
2011, it is clear that Greenstein’s decision 
to study optical recording in addition to 
magnetic recording was a visionary one. 
Optical techniques have now replaced some 
magnetic recorder applications. At the time 
of the project, digital and laser techniques 
were not available and the optical experi- 
ments were limited. 

From press reports it appeared that sev- 
eral companies were engaged in develop- 
ment of high frequency magnetic recorders, 
including Bing Crosby Enterprises and 
AMPEX Corporation. It was also stated 
that the highest frequency recorded and 
played back on a magnetic medium was of 
the order of 100 kHz, 

Useful articles on this subject were being 
published and studied beginning in 1934 
and continuing throughout the period of the 
project. Some these reflect the growing in- 
terest in magnetic recording. The Marconi 
Review of February, 1934 describes the 
Marconi-Stille recording equipment. Sound 
recording on magnetic tape is reviewed in a 
paper of the Bell System Technical Journal 
of April 1937. Another Bell Lab paper dated 
September 1940 presents information about 
Vicalloy Tape as a record medium. Vicalloy 
contents were revealed as containing Vana- 
dium, Iron and Cobalt, rolled into thin tape. 

Rapid advances in magnetic recording 
technology took place at the conclusion of 
the war and were presented in technical pa- 
pers. In April, 1946, T.H. Long published a 
discussion of a new wire recorder head de- 
sign in Electrical Engineering Transac- 
tions. In the same year, Marvin Camras 
wrote about the theoretical response from a 
magnetic wire recorder in the August issue 
of the Proc. I.R.E. 

The growing interest in magnetic record- 
ing applications was evident in the January 
1947 issue of the Journal of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers. S. J. Begun dis- 
cussed developments in the field; magnetic 
sound in motion pictures was discussed by 
M. Camras. Other articles in this issue de- 
scribed advanced design recorders and ap- 
plications of coated paper tape. 
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Observations 


During the period of our study, record 
and playback heads were all ring structures 
with a small gap. Most experimental heads 
were made of Permalloy (alloy of 90% 
Nickel-29% Iron) and laminated to limit 
eddy current losses. Magnetic path length 
typically measured 1", with an air gap rang- 
ing from 0.0005" to micro-inches in length. 
The saturation flux density and the gap 
length determined the maximum fringing 
field attainable above the gap. 

Tests were made with magnetic media of 
stainless steel wire and with brass wire 
plated with Nickel-Cobalt alloy of 0.0046" 
diameter. Sample tapes with coatings of 
Cobalt-Gamma-FerricOxide were superior. 
It became necessary to evaluate the noise 
sources due to the particulate or granular 
nature of the recording media. With the 
coated tape, a SIN of 30 db was typically 
measured. To record at the highest frequen- 
cies the tape was transported over the heads 
at 110" per second. 

The highest signal frequency recorded 
reliably was 600 kHz for the required pe- 
riod. Higher frequencies were recorded 
with playback most often marred by effects 
of vibration and head gap deterioration. The 
experiments showed that the limit to higher 
frequency recording had not been reached 
and it remained to improve the mechanics. 
This was soon to be accomplished by in- 
dustrial engineers. 

Our notebooks were full of concepts for 
overcoming some of the limitations of our 
experiments, principally related to the need 
for high tape speed. For much higher band- 
width recording this would be solved by 
having the head move as well as the tape. It 
was apparent that video recording could ul- 
timately be accomplished. 


Video Recording 

At an engineering meeting in 1950, I ap- 
proached an executive from NBC Televi- 
sion and inquired if he could visualize mag- 
netic recorders replacing the photographic 
film devices used to store his programs. He 
graciously answered, explaining that it 
would be possible when RCA invented the 
machine. Later, talking with Howard 
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Chinn, Chief Engineer at ABC, I asked the 
same question. He was already using audio 
magnetic recorders at his stations. How- 
ever, he thought that video recording would 
be a very long while off because their engi- 
neering staff was concentrating on the in- 
troduction of color TV. I believe it was un- 
expected when Ampex came forth with a 
video magnetic recorder for TV station use. 
Ampex demonstrated the first video 
recording system in 1956, the VR-1000. It 
consisted of a full height cabinet containing 
vacuum tube electronic circuits and a large 
table cabinet housing the magnetic tape 
drive assembly, The system was called 
“Quadraplex” and featured the moving 
heads scanning at very high speed over a 
relatively slowly moving wide tape. 


Magnetic Recorders for Digital 
Computers 


The digital computer industry found the 
characteristics of high frequency magnetic 
recorders ideally suited to their need for bit 
storage. Advances in magnetic storage sci- 
ence has provided the reliable machines for 
the solution of data backup in almost every 
aspect of the digital world. Magnetic tape 
technology has been used for data backup, 
for over 60 years, and remains in service 
today because of its long shelf life, reason- 
able cost, and high bit density. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any illustrations in 


separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


twater Kent manufactured a crystal 

detector component that is now 

rare. There is also evidence that a 
few complete breadboard factory sets were 
assembled, though these are very rare. 
Ralph Williams (1), (2) summarized some 
of his findings indicating that a set was 
made for a traveling exhibit. He shows a 
couple of examples, one with a Type 11 
tuner and one with a mounted variometer. 

I have seen three examples of the original 
detector component over about 25 years of 
collecting. I also purchased a reproduction 
detector made by Roland Matson in about 
1998, when he was still selling them. Re- 
cently a collector friend came to me with an 
original and I agreed to mount his detector 
along with a Type 11 tuner on a reproduction 
board. At the same time I decided to mount 
my reproduction detector similarly using a 
Type 11 tuner that I had found and repaired. 

This article is about some of the tech- 
niques I used to make the boards, repair the 
Type 11 tuner and mount the components 
on the boards. One can find examples of re- 
produced assembled sets. For example, in 
Crystal Clear (3) there is a photo of one 
with original components but assembled 
somewhat differently, with four terminals 
for antenna, ground and telephone connec- 
tions. On line there is a set with a repro- 
duction detector, and an original AK vari- 
ometer and tuning condenser mounted on a 
larger board (4). 

These examples provide a basis for read- 
ers to fashion their own assembled sets 
from original and reproduction compo- 
nents. As a sideline, I became interested in 
how to make my own “Atwater Kent detec- 
tor” which might also be fabricated by the 
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The repaired Type 11 tuner looks quite 
credible. 


readers with sufficient interest. This will be 
discussed in Part 2. 

The board for an AK crystal set is about 
10 x 16 inches, which allows the Type 11 
tuner and AK detector to be mounted com- 
fortably. A coupled circuit tuner or mounted 
variometer could be used in place of the 
Type 11. The edge of the board should be 
the same as stock AK breadboards with an 
ogee contour having radii of about 1" on the 
cuts. The four corners of the board are 
rounded. 

The finish of the board is duplicated by 
using dark paste grain filler, dark brown 
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Finished crystal set with reproduction de- 
tector and repaired Type 11 tuner. 


stain and a finish coat of shellac, varnish or 
lacquer. I opted to use lacquer for mine; my 
friend wanted shellac on his board. 

My Type 11 tuner, found at a swap meet, 
was damaged considerably but the tuner 
was completely functional. I repaired it by 
using a good tuner to form a plaster of Paris 
mold of some of the missing area and then 
cast the missing material with epoxy on the 
damaged tuner. Silicone rubber in sheet 
form was a good material to use as a cast- 
ing surface for some of the missing simple 
curved areas because epoxy doesn’t stick to 
it and the resulting cast surface has a sheen 
similar to the original Bakelite. 

I cast the entire replacement for the 
missing Bakelite for the large damaged area 
by using the plaster mold and silicone in 
combination. The smaller missing Bakelite 
around one of the rear terminal connections 
was cast entirely with a small plaster mold. 

I used Kiwi shoe polish as a release agent 
on the Bakelite and on the plaster to reduce 
adherence and ease the separation 
after casting. It was best to let the shoe 
polish dry for a day or so before cast- 
ing. The epoxy release from the plas- 
ter mold was a bigger concern than the 
release of plaster from the Bakelite but 
the shoe polish helped give a cleaner 
release in both cases. Attempts at 
using Vaseline between plaster and 
epoxy were not successful. 

I believe this technique could be 
used by many of the readers to repair 
broken Bakelite parts such as this, 


F nehed Etiie set Wath Pestored original 
detector and Type 11 tuner. 


salvages an otherwise unattractive, broken 
old part. 

An AK breadboard is %" thick and has 
end pieces that are 2" wide and cross grain 
to the main part of the board. The joint be- 
tween end pieces and main board is a /4" 
thick tongue from the main board extending 
2" into a groove in the end piece. The board 
was drilled with wiring holes. 

Early AK breadboard radios used enough 
thumbscrew connections so that removing a 
part did not require undoing a soldered 
joint. This was not so on some of the later 
breadboards. On the crystal set, the wire 
connecting to the thumbscrew at the bot- 
tom rear of the Type 11 tuner was run up 
through a hole outside the tuner. The wire 
to the thumbscrew at the top rear was 
passed up through a hole under the tuner 
and then up through the tuner itself. Simi- 
larly, the two connections to the detector 
were made by wires coming through holes 
under the detector and then through holes in 
the top of the detector near the two 


bere TOR. 


and though the repair isn’t perfect, it eho ioe of the finished set. The 10 pF canteston 


appears respectable to most people 


is within the tuner; the interconnecting wires run 


looking at the restoration. It also under the board. 
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thumbscrews. The terminals on AK 
breadboards typically had a 1" disk. 
under a knurled nut tightened to hold it 
against the board. These disks were 
etched to identify the intended connec- 
tion, such as “Ant,” “Gnd,” “B+,” etc. I 
thought it appropriate to label the two 
connections on the crystal set board as 
“Tel” for the telephone tips. Antenna 
and ground connections are made di- 
rectly to the Type 11 
tuner so no disks would 
have been used for 
these connections. 

Fdmadeither Tel? 
disks for the sets I as- 
sembled by using Aus- 
trian one-shilling coins 
from the 70s with one 
side smoothed. (I used a 
lathe but this could be 
done with sandpaper 
against a flat surface). The coin is just the 
right size. I laser-printed the lettering, clear 
on a black background, on transparent sheet 
plastic. When installed over the “coins,” the 
bronze metal showed through the lettering. 

As part of the restoration of my friend’s 
original AK detector, I replaced the missing 
catwhiskers on the two detector arms. I 
used some 15 mil bronze wire and wound 
two turns on a 6-40 machine screw with a 
short hairpin hook on one end just big 
enough to go over the small 2-56 screw on 
the end of arm. I cut the other end just long 
enough to extend to the crystal. The 2-turn 
coil was stretched slightly to result in a cat- 
whisker with some springiness when 
pressed onto the crystal. 

If you are interested in the details of the 
AK detector, the patent for this along with 
detailed drawings can be found online, pat. 
#1,679,310, filed in 1923 and granted in 
1928. 

The reproduction detector I have, and 
others I have seen, differ in having the cat- 
whiskers attached by slipping their. coiled 
form over the end of the arm. Also, repro 
detectors are not Bakelite and can easily be 
damaged (melted) if touched by a hot sol- 
dering iron, unlike the originals which are 
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In reproduction detector, cat- 
whisker is attached to arm via a 
spring coil; author’s recon- 
structed catwhisker (inset) is 
closer to original design. 


very heat-resistant phenolic. 

This is a sure-fire way to determine 
whether you have an original if you dare to 
try it underneath on your suspected repro. 
Generally you can also tell a repro by the 
high sheen of the cast resin. Obviously you 
must be very careful using a soldering iron 
when working on a repro detector and don’t 
try soldering directly to the screws as was 
done on the originals. 
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The conclusion of this article will appear 

in the January Journal. 
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BY DAVID W. KRAEUTER 


A RADIO/LAMP MARRIAGE 


y Emerson model Q157 radio 

from 1937 packs a lot of parts into 

a very small space. Unfortunately 
it has one of those three-conductor line 
cords that use a resistance wire to drop the 
line voltage down to the voltage needed by 
the filament string. In this case, 68 volts 
were needed by the four-tube string. By now 
the insulation on the resistance wire of these 
70-year-old cords has nearly always deteri- 
orated to the point of being unsafe for use. 
No replacements are currently available. 

One could replace the wire with a high- 
wattage dropping resistor inside the radio, 
but it would produce too much heat even if 
room could be found for it in a crowded 
chassis such as this one. You'll find other 
possible solutions to this line cord problem 
in Ken Owens’ “Equipment Restoration” 
column in the August 2001 OTB. 

My solution is a little different. I in- 
stalled a new, standard three-wire line cord 
between the wall plug and the radio, using 
the extra wire to include a small two-socket 
table lamp in the filament string so that the 
paralleled bulbs of the table lamp substitute 
directly for the resistance element in the old 
line cord (which is the unlabeled resistor in 
the partial Rider’s schematic of Figure 1). 

One can calculate 
the total wattage of the 
incandescent bulbs 
needed in the lamp, 
but it’s just as easy 
(and more fun) to de- 
termine it by experi- 
ment. With the radio 
chassis out of the cabi- 
net, I put an AC volt- 
meter across the entire 
filament string. I 
turned on the radio and 


The little Emerson with lamp doubling as a 
line cord resistor. 


lamp and put a 25-watt bulb into one of the 
lamp sockets. The bulb glowed somewhat; 
the radio didn’t work at all. I then tried a 40- 
watt bulb, then a 40-watt bulb in one socket 
and a 15-watt bulb in the other. That combi- 
nation limited the current just enough so that 
about 68 volts was developed across the 

(continued on page 62) 


SPEAKER FIELO 


25Z75~RECT, 


HEATER CIRCUIT 


Fig. 1. Filament string of the Emerson Q157. The unlabeled re- 
sistor, which represents the original line cord resistor, was re- 
placed with light bulbs (see text). 


506 E. WHEELING ST., WASHINGTON, PA 15301 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Firing Up a Crosley Model 20 TRF Receiver 


anchor in the internet listing: crackle 

finished metal cabinet, four controls, 
little yellow tuning window—certainly an 
early set. There were other photos showing 
the innards: a six-tube chassis with three RF 
tubes having grid caps. No manufacturer’s 
marks anywhere. 

Since this is a battery set, I guessed that 
the tubes with grid caps were probably 
UX222s. The four-gang tuning capacitor 
meant that the radio was a TRF. No manu- 
facturer’s marks anywhere. The three other 
tubes were said to be 201 As. 

I ran this lineup through the excellent 
website run by Grillecloth Headquarters (1) 
and came up with a tentative identification 
of the set as a Crosley Model 20 after cross- 
checking with information on Nostalgia Air 
(2). This design was introduced in mid- 
1929, and must have been one of their last 
battery sets. The tube placement on the auc- 
tion item matched the Model 20 drawing. I 
had never seen one of these sets, so I placed 
a hefty bid and won it going away. 

My prize survived postal shipping thanks 
to excellent packing and, except for the 
chassis being loose in the cabinet, it was 
mechanically sound. A quick check with 


T= one definitely looked like a boat 


The Crosley as received from the previous 
owner. 
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the VOM showed one good audio trans- 
former and the other open in both windings. 
Par for the course. I have commented on 
the fact that so many of the early sets are 
found with open windings, usually plate 
windings. My theory was that this might 
occur when a troubleshooter accidentally 
grounds out a plate connection with power 
on. More on this in a moment. 

Laying on of hands was not sufficient to 
cure the deceased transformer, and I had no 
replacement that would fit the existing 
mounting and/or look halfway decent. So, 
until a good transformer could be found, 
this Crosley got a shunt-fed connection to 
the power tube grid using the core of the 
dead part, rewound full of #32 AWG—the 
thinnest on hand. The schematic of the 
Crosley 20 as given in Rider’s, courtesy of 
Nostalgia Air, is shown with this article. 

The radio on my bench does not match 
the schematic exactly; the schematic has no 
part corresponding to the “clarifier” vari- 
able coil you can see under the chassis, 
there’s no pilot light shown, nor are the 
connections for “long and short” antennas 
on my set reflected in the schematic. Oh 
yes, there are only three segments in the 
ganged condenser as shown on the 
schematic. Rider ’s mentions that a few pro- 
duction changes were made. (Or perhaps 
Dick is dealing with another Crosley model 
that is closely related to the Model 20 but 
not documented in Rider’ s.—ed) 

When the winding of the new output 
choke was done, I ran a check to see what its 
inductance might be. With a 10 uF setting 
on a capacitor decade, the coil resonated at 
5 Hz, corresponding to almost 80 Henries. 
This value changes with DC current and 
also with test frequency, but I hoped there 
would be enough inductance to pass a de- 
cent audio signal to the output stage. 
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Going off on a tangent, I wondered 
whether the old windings had opened up 
through a short to ground as I had imag- 
ined, so I took a piece of the wire that had 
been used by Crosley—A WG 40 by my mi- 
crometer—and set up an experiment to 
burned it out intentionally.This proved to 
be both entertaining and interesting. 

I installed a two-inch piece of the #40 
wire in a bench fixture and applied DC 
power from a lab supply, measuring both 
voltage across the wire and current through 
it. Starting with 100 milliamps, I saw 28 
millivolts across the wire. At one amp (!) 
the wire was still whole and there was 290 
mV across it. By the time I’d reached TWO 
amps in the #40 wire, the enamel was gone 
and the voltage was 1.54. It finally got red 
and burned through at about 2.2 amps. 

Using the Ohm’s 
law, we all learned 
in physics, resis- 
tance of this sacrifi- 
cial wire went up 
with temperature 
from 0.28 ohms to 
0.71 ohms just be- 
fore burnthrough. a 
The standard wire 3 BL 
table rates AWG 40 
at 14 to 90 mA, de- 
pending on service, 
so you can infer the 
safety margins built 
into the tables. In a 
full winding with 
maybe 500 ohms of 
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Top and bottom views of the chassis. 


#40 wire, I guess you could hold 500 volts 
DC across it “by accident” and still not 
worry about burnout. But excuse me while 
I don’t try it. 

Getting back to the Crosley, I mounted 
the rewired choke and connected the hot 
side to the grid of the output tube with a 
400 volt capacitor. With a set of good tubes 
installed, including a 112A that was called 
for by a central engraved button on the last 
tube socket, the radio produced a good 
number of stations. 

I think I will defer a decision whether to 
actually make a power supply. Six different 
voltages is a challenge, as it must have been 
in 1929. Picture five separate 45 volt bat- 
teries, with another couple for the two C 
voltages AND the car battery as well. That 
would have made quite a pile under the 


in 


YOUN 


The schematic as given in Rider’s, courtesy Nostalgia Air. 
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The “Clarifier” is adjusted by a cranking 


action from a front-panel control. 


living room table! 

A final note: there is no photo of the 
Crosley 20 in the various collector hand- 
books in my collection; other receivers in 
Crosley’s lineup for 1929 with the same 
chassis (models 21 and 22) have only three 
control knobs, apparently lacking the de- 
vice I call a Q-spoiler. 

It’s really a variable inductor: a brass 
cylinder maybe three inches long is con- 
trolled by a knob on the front panel that 
works a cranked rod that moves the cylin- 
der back and forth within the antenna coil. 
In my Bosch 46, a similar control is marked 
“Clarifier,” and if I remember my EE the- 
ory from fifty years ago, the cylinder forms 
an infinite number of shorted turns coupled 
to the coil as the cylinder moves farther into 
the coil. 

This would then control the “Q” of the 
antenna RF tank, which is pretty broadly 
tuned in the broadcast band. As in the 
Bosch receiver, a 1927 set called the 


“Cruiser,” it works as a combination vol- 
ume control and, I suppose, selectivity 
changer. This called for another experi- 
ment. I set up a signal generator, attenua- 
tor, and oscilloscope on my newly 
cleaned bench, powered the Crosley with 
an ABC supply, and ran a series of three 
checks to see what the “clarifier” did to 
the bandwidth of the first RF stage and 
therefore the overall tuning. 

I set the clarifier to minimum, centered, 
and maximum penetration of the antenna 
coil and recorded effective + 3 dB band- 
widths of 5.9, 4.1, and 3.9 kHz respectively, 
with the receiver tuned to 1100 kHz. There 
were changes to center frequency and 
throughput gain for the three clarifier set- 
tings, but I guess an owner might have been 
able to reduce an interfering station some- 
what by using this control and tweaking the 
main tuning and filament voltage controls. 

If any readers have a Crosley 20, 21 or 22 
in their collections, I’d like to hear if their 
sets are different in any way from this one. 
Was the AC version (model 32) quite dif- 
ferent? Anyone else have that fourth knob, 
or is this one somehow special? 
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A RADIO/LAMP MARRIAGE, continued from page 59 


filament string (25Z5, 25L6, 6D6, 6C6 and 
#46 pilot light = 68 volts), with the bulbs 
each glowing at about half brilliance. 

With this arrangement you still need a 
three-wire AC line cord going into the radio 
but happily all the heat of the light bulbs is 
outside the cabinet. Just like in a real mar- 
riage, both the lamp and radio have to be 
turned on for the whole thing to work. My 
friends are surprised when they turn on the 
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radio and the table lamp next to it comes on 
simultaneously. 

I put a warning note on the sockets of the 
table lamp not to use any bulb combination 
higher than 55 watts. Doing so would likely 
result in tube filament burnout. I doubt that 
Underwriters Laboratories would approve 
of this radio-lamp marriage, but then they 
probably didn’t approve of those resistance 
line cords in 1937 either. 
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RADIO REPRODUCERS 


EDITED BY BUFORD CHIDESTER, 785 LOCUST ST., MOUNT WOLF, PA, 17347 
E-MAIL speakerpeople@comcast.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Tower “Meistersinger” Cone Speaker 


ome readers might be familiar with 

the Tower “Meistersinger” horn 

speaker with its metal bell and wood 
grain finish. But it’s interesting to note that 
Tower also manufactured two versions of a 
cone speaker called “Meistersinger.” 


Why pony $25 or $50 for a radio 
speaker, when you caa enjoy a 
oe — reproduction for 


j Thousands of owners from coast 
F. to coast are delighted with the 
tonal eapalitities of the Meister- 
singer--a Cone of magnificent 
> physical heauty that overs the 
entire range of broadcast music. 
Due to the exclisive direct- 
drive anit with eight comnec- 
tions to the diaphragm, this 
Cone easily handles the output 
af the moat powerfal multi-tube 
receivers, 


Ask Your Dealer te Demonstrate 
er Write Us, 


TOWER MFG. CORP. . 
Boston, Mass. 


The Double Duty 
Speaker 


Use the Maeisteringer as 2 Tadle Mists or 
detach the art metal face and hang & on 
tee wall, (45 ff. of cord wath cach Cones 


Meistersinger ad shows version 2, stresses 
mounting versatility. 


Version 2 (shown) and version I are 
similar in appearance, and share the 
“dolphin head” cast iron base. 
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Both versions had an oc- 
tagonal wooden frame and a 
heavy castiron base. The 
base had a dolphin head design similar to 
that found on the Tower ship speakers. The 
wooden 17" speaker frame was finished in 
mahogany. The base was finished in an an- 
tique metallic gold highlighted with a green 
patina. 

Pll call the more common version “ver- 
sion 1,” though I am not sure which style 
was manufactured first. It had a plain brown 
cone with two gold circles around the outer 
edge. The more elusive version 2 had a 
black/grey cone with a gold/bronze fabric 
ring sewn into the outer edge. Both cones 
had the familiar metal star in the center. 

The backs of the two versions were some- 
what different. As shown in the photos, ver- 
sion 1 has a Masonite backboard with three 
large circular holes. The adjustable double 
permanent magnet reproducer is mounted 
inside the speaker and is not visible except 
through one of the holes. 

The reproducer on version | is identical 
to the one found on the Tower “Castle” 
Cone, and Tower “Adventurer” Ship, 
speakers. The volume control on Version | 
is adjusted by inserting your finger thru the 
top right hole and moving a small lever up 
and down. 

Version 2 also has a Masonite back- 
board but has only one large hole, which 
is centered in the board. As in version 1, 
the reproducer unit is 
placed inside the 
speaker. However, it’s 
mounted on a round 
metal standoff bracket, 
and the assembly covers 
the hole. The round, 
knurled knob seen pro- 
truding from the center 
of this bracket is turned 
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speaker on the wall. In this application, the 
cast iron base was taken off by removing 
two small mounting screws. These speakers 
are often found with the base missing, sug- 
gesting that they had been hung on the wall 
when last used. 


Inside view of the version 1 back shows the 
double permanent magnet adjustable 
reproducer. 


clockwise or counterclockwise to control 
the volume. 

The reproducer on ver- 
sion 2 is very similar to an 
earphone design, with a 
round metal housing and a 
Bakelite ring holding the 
diaphragm and _ cone 
adapter assembly. It is 
identical to the one found on the Tower 
“Scientific” and “Featherweight” speakers. Exterior view of the single-holed version 2 
Both “Meistersinger” versions have asmall back. Note volume control knob at center. 
metal bracket mounted at the top of the Inset is an interior view showing the 
backboard to be used for hanging the __reproducer. 


Is ILENT KEYS We record the passing g of t the fallen 


AWA member with deep regret. 


MARILYN A. JOHNSTON, 88, (6-14-11) was a long-time member of the AWA and with her hus- ~ 
_ band, Donald, were founding members of the Indiana Historical Radio Society. She was the only 4 
_ woman to serve as President of the Society (1993 and 1994). During this time the Indiana Historic _ 
- Radio Museum was started in Ligonier, IN. 
_ In 1959 Donald was transferred from Delco-Remy and Marilyn from Guide Lamp in Anderson, — 
_ IN to work at Delco-Radio in Kokomo, IN. She was employed in the Purchasing Department and later _ 
_ held staff and executive secretary positions—being selected as Secretary of the Year in 1965. She — 
_ retired in 1980. : 
___ Marilyn served as President of the National Secretary Association and was an active member of — 
_ many organizations including the American Business Women’s Association, Indiana Historical So- — 
_ Ciety, Society of Indiana Pioneers and Delco Alumni Club. Marilyn and Donald both served on the » 
_ Friends of the Library Board in Kokomo and with the Tipton County Historical Society. She enjoyed — 
_ many hobbies including genealogy, antique collecting, gardening, reading, and solving crossword — 
: puzzles. (Thanks to Herman Gross, W9ITT, and The Kokomo Tribune) 
__ Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, W1GYR, 1225 New Britain — 
_ Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications must confirm the person’s death by one of the following — 


means: a letter from a family member, a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the 
: lati tid or the exACHIOE or mail cetuneg ee ne be cee pa bd marked eee 3 


DDS asa: 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY TIM WALKER, W1GIG, 19 WOODSIDE AVE., WESTPORT, CT 06880, y 


W1GIG@ATT.NET, PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 
Coming Major Events 


Greetings to all! 


Things have been a bit rough here since 
the conference with computer failures and 
other minor problems. To catch up we are 
including the following listing of our four 
major events for 2012 as well as a reminder 
for this year’s Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO 
Party in December. If you need details on 
the contests, or log sheets, please go to the 
website where they will be posted about a 
month before each contest. If you cannot 
access the website, send me a note and I 
will copy them for you. Be sure to include 
your address in your letter! 

At the Amateur Hour during the Confer- 
ence it was suggested that we expand the 
Bruce Kelley to include 160 meters. That 
seems very logical as in the 1920s most of 
the hams used 160 and it is somewhat eas- 
ier to generate RF at those frequencies. 
Thus we have followed this suggestion for 
2012. So wind up the coils and pad out 
your condensers and we’ll see you on 160 
next year. 

t3. Lim 


EVENT: 2011 AWA Bruce Kelley 
Memorial CW QSO Party 

DATES: Sat. Dec. 03 @ 2300 GMT to 
Sun. Dec. 04 @ 2300 GMT and Sat. Dec. 10 
@ 2300 GMT to Sun. Dec. 11 @ 2300 GMT 

Bands: 80 and 40 Meters 

Special Conditions: Contest is for those 
who design and build low power self excited 
oscillators (no crystals!) from the 1920s. De- 
sign must predate 1929 and use early tubes. 
Construction to conform to design using the 
earliest parts available. Receivers: old is bet- 
ter, but not required. High scorers should 
send in full details on equipment design and 
station photos. Logs are due four weeks after 
event. Plaques to be awarded. 
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EVENT: 2012 AWA Linc Cundall 
Memorial CW . 

Contest Dates: Wed. Jan. 18 @ 2300 
GMT to Thu. Jan. 19 @ 2300 GMT and Sat. 
Jan. 21 @ 2300 GMT to Sun. Jan 22 @ 
2300 GMT 

Bands: 160, 80 and 40 Meters 

Special Conditions: Contest designed 
to favor those using low power and equip- 
ment constructed before 1946 with straight 
keys. But, all are welcome. High scorers 
should send in full details on equipment and 
station photos. Get that WWII surplus on 
the air! Logs are due four weeks after con- 
test. Plaques to be awarded. 


EVENT: 2012 AWA Amplitude 
Modulation QSO Party 

DATES: Sat. Feb. 18 @ 2300 GMT to 
Sun. Feb. 19 @ 2300 GMT 

Bands:160, 80, 40 and 20 Meters 

Special Conditions: AM is required. All 
ages of equipment and all power levels. 
Extra credit for working one or more Flag- 
ship Stations, typically W2AN (James 
Millen’s personal xmtr) and WIHRX 
(Millen’s personal call). Logs due four 
weeks after event. 


EVENT: 2012 AWA John Rollins 
Memorial DX Contest 

DATES: Wed. Mar.7 @ 2300 GMT to 
Thu. Mar. 8 @ 2300 GMT and Sat. Mar. 10 
@ 2300 GMT to Sun. Mar. 11 @ 2300 GMT 

Bands: 40 and 20 Meters 

Special Conditions: CW contest de- 
signed to favor those using equipment con- 
structed before 1960 with straight keys. 
But, all are welcome. High scorers should 
send in full details on equipment and station 
photos. Logs are due four weeks after 

(continued on page 66) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for personal 
h use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in the “AWA 
4 Journal On Line Edition” on our Internet Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). 
Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is 
desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic 
communications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats re- 
quire another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any trans- 
action; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad's size if over seven lines; and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first 
day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD 


RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., Sodus, NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@mac.com. 


SELL/TRADE—BC TUBE RADIOS 


1923 4-tube de Forest D10 Reflex Radio. 
Walnut tea cabinet style with two front doors. 
Drawer contains Baldwin mica diaphragm 
phones (worn cords) and schematics, four 
tested BB globe RCA 01As with tips. Set 
looks to be in playing condition with crystal 
detector, $400 plus shipping and handling, 
Charles Kirsten, 12731 Spring Mountain 
Drive, Rancho Cucamonga, CA (909) 803- 
2447 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Hallicrafters Sky Buddy, Model S19R with 
schematic, $200. I have many power/fila- 
ment transformers. Send me your specs, I 
may have what you want. Harry Kundrat, 29 
Walton Avenue, New Providence, NJ 07974 
E-mail: hkundrat @verizon.net 


Heath RX1 Receiver. No speaker or cabinet, 
$50. plus shipping. Bob Martin, 4901 Eagle 
_ Harbor Rd., Albion, NY 14411 Tel. tials 
580-5960 


AMATEUR RADIO, continued from page 65 


contest. Plaques to be awarded. 
EVENT: 2012 AWA Bruce Kelley Me - 
morial CW QSO Party 

DATES: Sat. Dec. 01 @ 2300 GMT to 
Sun. Dec. 02 @ 2300 GMT and Sat. Dec. 08 
@ 2300 GMT to Sun. Dec. 09 @ 2300 GMT 

Bands: 160, 80 and 40 Meters 

Special Conditions: Contest is for those 
who design and build low power self ex- 
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SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


One of the best books on the history of local 
radio in Canada: In the Shadow of the Shield: 
The Development of Wireless Telegraphy 
and Radio Broadcasting in Kingston and At 
Queen’s University: A Documented Oral 
History, 1902-1957 (hardcover, 657 pages), 
$29.95 plus shipping. For shipping costs 
from Toronto, please contact Arthur Zim- 
mermn. E-mail: arthurz@look.ca 


SELL/TRADE—KEY AND TELEGRAPH 


Numerous old, dusty, well used Vibroplex 
keys. Send e-mail for s/n’s, condition and 
price. Richard M. Shappee, WSHQJ, 2955 
Corte Miguel, Concord, CA 94518 


WANTED—COMMUNICATONS GEAR 


John Meck Transmitter Model 60T-1, ca. 
1947, easily recognizable by 4 white insula- 
tors in upper left corner of front panel. Bill 
Ross, WOWR, 300 Oxford Road, Kenil- 
worth, IL 60043-1167 Tel. (847) 251-7447 — 
E-mail: william.ross@comcast.net 


cited oscillators (no crystals!) from the 
1920s. Design must predate 1929 and use 
early tubes. Construction to conform to de- 
sign using the earliest parts available. Re- 
ceivers: old is better, but not required. High 
scorers should send in full details on equip- 
ment design and station photos. Logs are 
due four weeks after event. Plaques to be 
awarded. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum ¢ See back cover for order blank 


THE OTB ON CD ROM [ Recmcnesaell | 
These discs run on any PC or Mac system. Teac teva 
Volume 1| (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and 
Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Autigue Wireless Assocation 
Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are pho- _T*!¢éraph Anthology 
tos from the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou a 
Moreau on military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph 
Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this 
CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. 
Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, W1TP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in 
U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 

Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operat- 
ing requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 
available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, 
postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 
Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The 
Atwater Kent Story. Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out 
of print. We now offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Ac- 
robat Reader Version 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart show- 
ing the progression of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

* Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the internet. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 

Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin 
maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words 
“Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Back- 
ground is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in diameter. 
Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your 
Museum Store payment check. 
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M USEU M STORE ORDER FO RM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 35-1 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-2 37-2. 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-3 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-4 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 36-1 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-4 36-2 38-2 
28-1 30-4 34-1 36-3 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-4 36-4 38-4 
28-3 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available Except 49-3, 50-3, 50-4, and 51-1. 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 18 $14.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 19 $14.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 15 $11.00 Volume 21 $15.00 
Volume 17 $11.00 Volume 22 $15.00 
CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. _______ Volume 23 $15.00 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS . 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 


The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 


AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = §$ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
_____ AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
_______ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
_____ _Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 


Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your Museum Store payment check. 
Name Address 


